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Moore’s Mills, butchess Co., N. Y. 


| YOUNG FRIEND WISHES READING BY 

the hour. Address No. 48, this Office. 

NN EXPERIENCED HOUSEKEEPER (FRIEND) 
wants a position. Willing todosome sewing. 





Charles Haines, deceased. House of 9 rooms 


| from Pendleton, 34 mile from Fall Creek Meeting of 
Friends. Free gas for fuel and light. For further 
particulars write to N. C. HAINES, Pendleton, Ind. 


as clerk in store in Indsana or Illinois. 


49, this Office. 


W moderate sized boarding-house to assist 

mistress in her duties, make desserts, care 
for supplies. Address, stating salary, which must 
be moderate, with reference, HAWTHORN 
Atlantic City City, N. ee 


“ Southern Heroes” 
‘The Friends in War Time.” 


lllustrated, 
pages. 
| “This work deserves the attention of all who be- 
| lieve in the principles of peace as taught by Christ 
as well as by those who hope that future ages will 
| abolish the soldier and his trade from the earth.”— 
The Critic. 


Send for agency, circulars, or the book, to 


F. G. CARTLAND, 


106 Montgomery Street, Poughkeepsie, N 


REMOVAL. 


On account of the disastrous fire at 1420 
Chestnut Streeet, which 


Destroyed the Studio of 
ELISA H. SCHOFIELD, 


gilt top, fine paper, large 8vo., 500 
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1027 Market Street, where she will be glad to 
| receive orders from her patrons and friends. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ “ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 
140 N. Fifteenth St., 


The rooms are open daily, except First-days, from 
8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cordial! 
| invited to avail themselves of the facilities afforded. 
those from without the city and young Friends 
— in the city being particularly desired to 
0 80 

The rooms are designed to be 


A CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL 
FRIENDLY MATTERS. 


- EDWARD FORSYTHE, _ 


o Uae } 


Investment Securities. 


| MORTGAGES NEEDING ATTENTION OR 


WESTERN LAND SOLD. 


| 
Our Mr. Forsythe will be in several counties of | 


Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, 
following towns: 

t. Joseph, 
Kansas City, 
Minneapolis. 
during the latter part of February and oo in May. 
| AS many investors have requested him to attend 
to mortgages and property for them, he can give 
proper attention to a few more in some localities 
without much additional expense to investors, and 

| will visit some other localities later. 


and in the 


Denver, 


Omaha, 
Lincoln, 


St. Paul, 


lf you wish his services, reports or advice. write or | 


call at Philadelphia office, 332 DREXEL BUILDING. 


Good reference given. Address 8. R. SUTTON, 
(OR SALE OR RENT.—THK RESIDENCE OF | 


and out buildings, 5 acres of ground, 1% miles | — 


ANTED.—BY A YOUNG MAN, A POSITION | 
Reference given if required. Address No. 


ANTED.—A RESPONSIBLE WOMAN IN | 


INN, | 


with all its contents, she will continue work at | 


J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUvT St., PHILA. 
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The Life of Samuel J. Levick 


Edited by Hugh Foulke. 
For Sale at Friends’ Book Store, 
| Price, $1.50 ; by mail $1.68. 1500 Race St., Phila. 





“6 Lyrics of Quakerism.” 


Seventy poems, 276 pages, handsomely illustrated. 
Desirable for library or tab’e; an acceptable gift 
Price, $1.50 and $1.25, according to binding. Sent 
| postpaid by ELLWOOD on 


Norristown, Penna. 
For sale at FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


1500 Race Street, Philad’a 


“JUST ISSUED. 


| “Biographical Sketch of Lonisa J. Roberts” 


with extracts from her Journal and selections 
from her writings. 


12mo., cloth, 286 pages, with two portraits. 
Price, $1 25, postage 10 cents extra. 


For Sale by 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
| 8. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa. 
Or JOHN L. GRIFFIN, 
143 W. 69th &treet, New York sit N.Y. 


Bi- Centennial Anniversary of the Friends’ 
1695  Meeting-House 1895 


at Merion, Pennsylvania. 


Just published for the Committee. 
| Illustrated with six pictures of old Meeting-houses. 
Board Binding. 
Price, 25 cents ; mailed for 30 cents. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


Macbeth lamp-chimneys are 
perfect, besides being made 
of tough glass. 

But you want the one that 
is made for your lamp. Let 
free. 


A Macbeth Co 


us send you the Index ; 


Geo 


Pittsburgh Pa 


Ninth Annual Oyster Supper 


For the Benefit of the 


Friends’ Home for Children 
(NON-SECTARIAN) 
At the Women’s Christian Temperance Union 


No. 1921 ARCH STREET. 


Third-Day nonioe, Second Month 18, 1896, 
From 5 to 9 o'clock. 


ADMISSION AND SUPPER, FIFTY CENTS 
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BISHOP 
PHILLIPS BROOKS'’S 
“PERFECT FREEDOM” 


The Beauty of a Life of Service. 
Thought and Action 

The Daty of the Christian Business Man. 
True Liberty. 

The Christ in Whom Christians 
Thanksgiving Sermon. 

New Year's Sermon. 

Abraham Lincoln. 


With an Etched Portrait by W. H. W. BICKNELL. 
One volume, 16mo., cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


Chas. E. Brown & Co..70 Pearl St., Boston 
Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PA 
Under care of Friends, Opens Ninth month 17, 
1895. Full College Courses for young men and 
oe women, leading to Classical, Engineering, 
jentific, and Literary degrees. Machine shops, 
laboratories, and libraries. For catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 
CHARLES DeGARMO, Ph.D., 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Believe. 


President. 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and College Preparatory Classes. 


Send for catalogue containing par- | 


ticulars, references, and letters from 
parents. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


Friends’ Academy, 


Locust VaLLey, Lone IsLanp. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. A 
new building with modern conveniences has been 
erected, giving increased accommodations. The 
school is under the care of Friends, and the 
teachers are members of our Society, or Friendly 
inclined. Thorough instruction is given to fit for 
business or to prepare for admission to any college. 
Terms, board and tuition, $150 per school year. 
The location is about thirty miles from New York 
by Long Island Railroad 

For further particulars, address 

FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 

For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meetin, 
Liberal course of study. Students prepared for col. 
lege or business. The home-like surroundings make 
it especially attractive to boarding pupils. Stu- 
dents admitted whenever there are vacancies. Send 

for circularsto LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principai, 


Or Jenkintown. Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeti The pres=nt build- 
ing is new and much en and has ~ cfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent co 
Prepares for business or college. ealthfully and 
= located near the Harlem R. R., ome hour 

New York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS UO., PENNA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
of Friends 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
227 acres of ground; thirteen teachers; Scientific, 
Classical, and Literary courses, prepari for col- 
I or business ; biological, chemical, and physical 
laboratories; manual training in wood and metal 
work. For Catalogue, address 

GEO. L. MARIS, Principal. 


YOUR EDUCATIONAL WANTS SUCH 


The Pennhurst, 


Ivory SOAP 


99 44700 PURE 


When you pack for a summer outing 


Ivory Soap. 
the soap furnished by the hotel. 


Tee Procrer & Gawe_e Cr. Cnr 


THE 


CHALFONTE 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
house ; quiet, comfort, 
as THE CHALFONTE 
mailed on application. 


luxury, 
gives. 


TELEPHONE 224, 


The Melos, 


Kentucky Ave., Atlan ic City, N. J. 


Well Managed. 
Comfortable 
Homelike. 


Convenient to both depots. 
Near the Beach 
Open all the year. 


ELIZABETH L WEBSTER, Proprietor. 


The Revere, 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 


Much Improved. 
Newly Furnished. 


Comfortably Heated. 
Moderate Rates. 


JAMES M. MOORE, Proprietor. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J 
Ocean End of Michigan Avenue 


Elevator JAMES HOOD 


| Steam Heat 


| Bread and Cake Knives (set of 3) 
| Fancy Indian Baskets, 


Home Comforts 


The Whittier, opmurthe Year 
South Virginia Avenue, gth house 
from the Beach. 

A. ad. HOOD, Prop. ATLANTIC CITY, 


Alfred L. Sellers, 


ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
With best of references. 


Room No. 40 Imperial Building, 411-413 Walnut St 


WOMEN LIKE THESE: 


and it costs very little to 
get them here: 


Carpet Sweepers (full size), 


- 5c. up. 
. 50c. up. 
. $1.00 up. 


Sewing Stands (half a 
Corner Cabinets, . 


CON ROW, 


Hardware and Housefurnishing, | 


903- 909 MARKET STREET. 


AS 


TEACHERS, GOVERNESSES, TUTORS, CLERKS 
SUPPLIED WITHOUT CHARGE. 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Edw. C. Dixon) 


1330 ARCH STREET, PHILA. 


health, —these 
Will open Second Month 15th, 
E. ROBERTS & SONS, 


Sun Parlor 


- $1.50) 
-22/. : ‘ . 
| is frail humanity’s friend. 


, do not forget to take some 


You will enjoy your baths the more for not having to use 


A house whose guests come back 


again and again—a home. 

Sun parlors fronting the sea, open 
grate fires, hot sea water baths in the 
are what such a seaside home 
1896. Descriptive booklet 
Atlantic City, N. J 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


DEALER IN 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N Oth St. Phila. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 


Residence, u 14 Woodstock street, Phiiadelphia, | Ps 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTBACTORS, 


Jobbing Attended To. 
1125 Sheaff Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
8& R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 2212 Wallace Street. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the 





Business of Paper Hanging 


for the present at the old stand 


902 Spring Garden St., Pnilad’a. 


4—- Orders a~ Orders by mail atten: mail attended to promptly. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


COMPOUND OXYGEN 


IT EXPANDS the lungs and gives greater 
power. 

IT NOURISHES every part through the 
blood. 

IT REVITALIZES every nerve and revives 
health. 

The sick and the weak should read our book 


| of 200 pages, sent free for the asking, with nu- 
| merous testimonials and records of surprising 


cures. Home or Office Treatment. Consul- 


| tation free. 


Drs. Starkey & Palen, 


| 1529 ARCH STREET, PHLIADELPHIA, PENNA 
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INTELLIGENCER. } 
Vol. LIT. No.7.) 


A YEAR’S GOOD WORDS. 
VIL. 
WE think that these are fundamental truths : that life is 
that the Great Master deals with 


us according to our capacities and circumstances,:but that 


meant to be educational ; 


from all his scholars he looks for teachableness, obedience, 
and diligence. 


From ‘‘A Reasonable Faith,” the chapter on Fundamental Religion. 


THE PERFECT DAY. 
Dark is the sky that overhangs my soul, 
The mists are thick that through the valley roll, 
But as I tread I cheer my heart and say, 
When the Day breaks the shadows flee away. 


Unholy phantoms from the deep arise, 

And gather thro’ the gloom before mine eyes ; 
But all shall vanish at the dawning ray— 
When the Day breaks the shadows flee away. 


I ' car the lamp my Master gave to me, 
Burning and shining must it ever be, 

And I must tend it till the night decay— 
Till the Day breaks and shadows flee away. 


He maketh all things good unto His own, 

For them in every darkness light is strewn ; 

He will make good the gloom of this my day— 
Till that Day break and shadows flee away. 


He will be near me in the awful hour, 

When the last foe shall come in blackest power ; 
And He will hear me when at last I pray, 

Let the Day break and shadows flee away. 


In Him, my God, my glory, I will trust: 
Awake and sing, O dweller in the dust! 
Who shall come, will come, and will not delay— 
His day will break, those shadows flee away! 
—S. J. Stone. 


THE LEAVEN OF THE PHARISEES. 
Luke 11: 37-54. 

Paper by Frederic H. Robinson, read at the After-meeting Confer- 
ence at 15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, First month 5, 1896. 
THE stony paths which, in the past, wounded the feet of 
the prophets and high priests of civil and religious 
liberty, seem often to lose their harshness when upon 
them falls the light of a more congenial day. Too prone 
are we, in the enjoyment of the freedom up to which in 
our day the world has struggled, to forget the price at 
which that freedom has been obtained. The despised of 
yesterday is the courted of to-day ; the condemned of the 


past is the exalted of the present ; the man of Galilee is | 


the revered of generations,—and we hardly yet appreci- 
ate that our lot is not as the lot of those who endured the 
buffets of ‘‘ the hooting mob of yesterday.”’ 

If we imagine that in the little country of Pales- 
tine, and among the remarkable people to whom he be- 
longed, a fair way was already prepared and waiting for 
the footsteps of the humble Nazarene, we cannot appre- 
ciate one of the most untiring struggles for the truth the 
world has known. 
substituting in religion the substance for the shadow, 


and Journal. | 
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| part of the written law. 


Jesus, with his single purpose of | 


f JOURNAL 
(Vol. XXIV. No. 1213. 





reality for formality, sincerity for hypocrisy, soon found 
among his own people, given over in their religion to 
lifeless forms and ceremonies, a thorny way. Because he 
boldly denounced the hypocrisy which was the outgrowth 
of this formality, that way led unerringly to the cross. 

The Jews were a united people. In religion they 
always found common ground in agreeing to what all 
conceived to be essentials of the Jewish law. Of that 
law, however, there were, among them, differences as to 
interpretation and application giving rise to religious par- 
ties. 

Of the several Jewish parties existing at the time of 
Jesus there were two,—one that of the Pharisees, the 
other that of the Sadducees, which seem to have been 
particularly stung by his rebukes. From the testimony 
of the records, sacred and profane, we learn that those of 
the former party the more frequently took issue with him ; 
and, in his teachings, endeavored to entrap him. So 
frequent in the Scriptures are passages in spirit like that 
referred to in Luke, that there naturally arises the ques- 
tions, Who were the Pharisees? and why did Jesus so 
frequently and so forcibly rebuke them ? 

In seeking to answer, we must first revert to a period 


| before the time of Jesus in the history of the Jewish 


people, perhaps four centuries after they had returned 
from the Babylonish Captivity, and had reinstated them- 
selves in Palestine. Establishing themselves, and there 
maintaining their restored institutions among conquerors 
from both East and West, neither Macedonian nor 
Roman obliterated the distinct lines of nationality. 
Their whole systems, religious, political, and social re- 
volved around and centered in the Mosaic Law; so, 
because they were allowed to exist as a church did they ex- 
ist as a nation. In the administration of the government 
by ‘*the Great Sanhedrin,’’ the Jews’ great court of 
justice, the chief priests and the scribes were important 
agents. Of the court both were members. In their dis- 
tinctive occupations the priests ministered for the people 
before God, the scribes translated and interpreted the 
law, and explained the manner of its application to the 
numerous affairs of life. From among the priests pro- 
ceeded the party of the Sadducees, from among the 
scribes, that of the Pharisees. 

The aim of all Jewish education was to make the 
people a people of the Law,—thoroughly permeated with 
the idea of service and corresponding recompense, not 
alone to the individual but to the nation. As, in its 
construction, the law was not a unit, differences in 
opinion as to the actual extent of its obligations arose 
among the people. Before the time of Jesus the law had 
reached such a development that we may briefly speak of 
it as consisting, in his day, of the written law and the 
oral law. The Law of Moses, or simply the law, was be- 
lieved to have been absolutely inspired by the Almighty 
and by him communicated to Moses. This was the first 
The explanations of the meaning 
of the Law, and the teachings touching its application, as 
set forth from time to time by the scribes, were trans- 
mitted from generation to generation by oral tradition. 
This body of interpretation was the orallaw. Developing 


| through the scribes, the spirit which considered equally 
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obligatory the observance of all the teachings of the oral 
law as well as those of the written law was fully manifested 
in the Pharisee. The Sadducees, the priestly-aristocratic 
party, denied that there was, in the law, anything obli- 
gatory outside of the Books of Moses. Many theological 
dogmas, such as the imperishability of the soul, the 
existence of angels and spirits, and the continual inter- 
vention of God in the affairs of men, having their origin 
among the people of other nations and adopted by the 
Pharisees, were rejected by the Sadducees. The latter, 
characterized as they were by a certain amount of world- 
liness, and not in the line of religious progress, may be 
said to have represented the older Jewish standpoint. 

The Pharisees were the rigidly and intensely legal. 
They considered obligatory not only the written law but 
also the oral law, and that in its most minute applications. 

When we consider some of the minute requirements of 
the later law, we can understand something of the burden 
the Pharisee took upon himself. For example, the brief 
and general Mosaic prohibition of work on the Sabbath 
was construed to apply to thirty-nine kinds of work, one 
of which was the making and untying a knot ; the differ- 
entiation was then carried further, and the unlawful 
kinds of knots described. To like minutie in many 
matters was the law applied ; but, perhaps in relation to 
the doctrine of cleanness and uncleanness, did it per- 
meate most thoroughly the daily life of the Jew. The 
precepts of the Mosaic law, when compared with those of 
the amplified law, were few and feeble. Starting with the 
brief enactments of the Pentateuch, it was elaborately 


explained how uncleanness might be incurred, how trans- | 


ferred to others, what utensils would and what would not 
become unclean, and how, 
could be removed. 
holding had their relations to the defilement of the indi- 
vidual and of the vessel. Regarding purification after 
defilement, the provisions of the law were just as elabo- 
rate. Different kinds of water and different ways of 


using it were necessary, some effecting purification under | 
| of the 


some circumstances, some under others. ‘‘ Extremely 
minute, too,’’ says Schiirer, ‘‘ are the directions concern- 
ing the washing or correct pouring upon the hands. It 
was needful that the hands should always have water 
poured on them before eating. To dip them in water 
was only necessary for eating holy things, z.¢., things 
pertaining to sacrifices. Then it was fully discussed, 
from what vessels such pouring should take place, what 


the hands must be poured on.’’ Regarding this doctrine 
alone, the detail of the law is far beyond our imagination. 

When we remember that there were many other laws 
elaborated in the same manner, we do not wonder that 
the Pharisee, even though he only approximated to their 
faithful observance, felt himself worthy of the name of 
‘the separated ’’ ; and that not only from the Gentiles, 
but even from the less formal brethren of his own relig- 
ious household. However, if we regard his punctilious- 
ness in the observance of the many demands springing 
from the elaboration of the law as in itself a sufficient 
reason for his condemnation, we shall neither understand 
nor appreciate the attitude of Jesus towards the Pharisee. 
Doubtless, to many, the requirements were absolute and 
were conscientiously fulfilled. Jesus himself, in telling 
them they ought not to leave such duties undone, cer- 
tainly had the consciences of such in mind. But as well 
as history, the so-called religious practice of our own day 


formal observance is accomplished. _ Endeavoring to 
obey the letter of the law, the Pharisee came to see in 
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| fulfill whatever was commanded. 
in each case, uncleanness | 
The material, shape, and 1aanner of | 


| hended. 


| such obedience a/one the fulfillment of his whole duty. 


As he succeeded, in this spirit, in meeting its literal 
requirements, he grew to feel himself thoroughly justi- 
fied. In the letter he lost sight of the spirit, and devel- 
oped a moral condition of which the root was formalism, 
the blossom hypocrisy, and the fruit transgression. 
Knowing that the root was deep and wide-spread in 


| the Jewish soil, Jesus endeavored to anticipate the ripen- 


ing of the fruit by destroying the flower,—condemning 
the Pharasaic spirit not because the Pharisee was a formal- 
ist, but because, while professing strict observance, he 
left undone ‘‘ the weightier matters of the law,’’ be- 
cause in his zeal for outward forms he lost sight of the 
inward reality. 

In his work entitled ‘‘ In the Time of Jesus,’’ Martin 
Seidel, in speaking of the religious parties among the 
Jews, says: ‘* The Pharisees were much the most numer- 
ous and the more powerful in their influence over the 
people.’”’ ‘The tendency of thought to which 
they probably owed their origin manifested itself after 
the restoration of the Jewish commonwealth, perhaps as 
early as the time of Ezra.’’ ‘« In the days of the 
High Priest Jonathan the party was specified under the 
name of Pharisees.’’ ‘‘At the time of Jesus the 
party numbered more than six thousand members, 
and formed a fellowship without any rigid, outward 


| Organization.’’ 


‘* Pharisaism was an energetic reaction against the 
apostasy from the native laws and customs ; its constant 
endeavor was to determine exactly what was forbidden 
and what was permitted by the Law, and to scrupulously 
Hence they were held 
by the people to be the most careful expositors and doers 
of the Law, and prided themselves on being its cham- 


| pions, and on belonging to a party whose zdea/ object was 


that every Israelite should know the Law and take its yoke 
upon him; and, indeed, that the whole people should 
attain to the heritage, the kingdom, the priesthood, and 
the sanctuary. But their exposition and practice 
Law were certainly punctilious and, in 
some respects, petty and paltry. The essential thought 
and spiritual meaning of Moses and the Prophets, Love 
God and thy neighbor, they do not seem to have appre- 
They attributed the greater importance not to 
the moral sentiment and disposition, but to the outward 
act. The weightier matters of the Law, the inward 


spiritual life—righteousness, charity, and faithfulness— 
water was suitable for it, who might pour it, and how far | 


were neglected, and in their place were substituted such 
comparative trivialities as the tithing of mint, anise, and 
other herbs. Not to purity of heart, but to the washing 


| of hands and the cleansing of pots and cups was the chief 


attention given. Their great delight was to give them- 


| selves airs of sanctity and reverence by much alms-giving, 


the exhibition of devotion in the synagogues or on the 
streets, and by frequent fasts. No doubt at the begin- 


| ning of their history they cherished a genuine religious- 


ness and a deep inward and outward morality, but in the 
time of which we are speaking, all this was wanting with 
most of them; and in place of it was a lax morality, 
under a fine disguise of piety, and even the worst wick- 
edness ; indeed, hypocrisy and mock sanctity were their 
special characteristics.”’ 

The lesson taught by the attitude of the Pharisee and 


| the rebukes which it provoked, is briefly stated ; but, 
| seemingly, not easily learned. 
| religious 
establishes this fact,—that continued formality in the | 
doing of duty results in believing duty done when the | 


In the Church, to-day, 
life decays as religious formalism increases. 
When Paul said gifts and sacrifices ‘‘ cannot, as touching 
the conscience, make the worshiper perfect,’’ he stated a 
truth fundamental in religion. This truth the Pharisee 
of Jesus’s day did not apprehend, neither can he of this 
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generation. The step from formalism to hypocrisy is 
always a short one. It may be made from the meeting- 


house as from the cathedral, from the silence as from the | tic. 


brotherhood of all men,—necessarily leads, if carried to 


| its just conclusion, to much that is often called socialis- 


preaching, from the plain garb as from the gay,—éeware | 


of the leaven of the Pharisees, which is hypocrisy. 


THE ATTITUDE OF FRIENDS TOWARD SOCIAL 
QUESTIONS. 
Paper read at the Manchester Conference of Friends, Eleventh 
month 13, 1895, by Edward Grubb. 
I VENTURE to suggest that we want no ‘‘Attitudes ’’ ex. 
cept the attitude of self-surrender to the Will of God. 
We think that as a Society we understand better than 


many other Christians the nature of our Lord’s demands | 


upon us. We imagine we have assimilated more than 
others, his conception of the Light that has come to 
every man,—of the absolute worth of every human soul 
in whom the Father of all has placed that Light, of the 
brotherhood of all men in virtue pf that common Father- 
hood. Happily to a considerable extent our history jus- 
tifies the claim. It has been our privilege to take the 
lead in proclaiming certain applications of that Divine 
principle of brotherhood,—to assert its absolute inconsis- 
tency with the practices of war and slavery, and more re- 
cently with the trade in opium. 

What, I take it, we are considering to-day is the ques- 
tion whether the same principle has other and closer 
applications than as a Society we have yet discerned. 
Has it, above all, a bearing upon those extremes of 
wealth and poverty which seem everywhere to have 
accompanied civilization, but which to-day are threaten- 
ing its dissolution? What has it to say to the gorgeous 
palaces and costly equipages of the West of London,—a 
city where thirty percent. of the population are declared 
by a very close and accurate observer to be living in 
chronic poverty, and where one in every seven ends his 
days in the workhouse ? 

There were extremes of wealth and poverty even in 
the days of the early Friends. If wedo not find in their 


We must not, indeed, advocate in its name any 
merely external system, any scheme that could suppress 
individuality and reduce all to a uniform dead-level. 


| What it demands is not the abolition of private property 


but its moralisation,—the recognition that man is first, 
and property only a means to manhood ; that property 
shall not be so used as to crush the individual by forcing 
him down to a life of ceaseless and hopeless toil ; that (in 


| so far as it is justly acquired) property is a ¢rust com- 
| mitted to us by God for the service not of ourselves but 


| of humanity. 


What it requires is a frank and full recog- 
nition, in life as well as word, of the equal claim of all 
our fellow creatures to an opportunity for developing the 


| best that is in them. 


In proportion as our minds are seized with the truth 


| Christ taught and lived, will the walls of division that we 


make between class and class appear contrary to his will; 
and any use of property un-Christian that in any measure 
hinders the free development of manhood. Let us see by 
a few brief quotations how it impressed John Woolman, 
—a man who often felt himself to be so united to his 
fellow creatures, even those who were ‘separated from 


| the Divine harmony,’’ that he could hardly ‘‘ consider 


| himself a distinct or separate being.’’ 


In his ‘* Word of 
Remembrance and Caution to the Rich,’’ he lays down 


the principle that the spending of money on useless 


| labor. 


writings much that can be called direct teaching on the | 


subject, the same can be said in regard to Slavery. It 
was reserved for John Woolman, a century later, to dis- 
cern the full bearings of Christianity (as Friends con- 
ceived it) upon the practice of slave-holding ; and also to 
see deeper than anyone before him into its application to 
social and economic life. 


| prietor, and under whom we are tenants.’’ 


objects is a cause of oppression by involving unnecessary 
‘¢ Every degree of luxury,’’ he says, ‘‘ of what 
kind soever, and every demand for money inconsistent 
with Divine order, hath some connection with unneces 
sary labor.’’ In this statement he is undoubtedly on a 
sound economic basis,—luxury being defined as the spend- 
ing of money on objects of little or no real worth. 
‘*When our demands for money or for luxury [he 
says] are such as to require from others greater toil than 
is consistent with pure love [in modern language, with ‘a 
recognition of the equal claim of all for an opportunity 


| of self-developinent ’] we invade their rights as inhabitants 


of a world of which a good and gracious God is the pro- 
‘* Many, 


| while indulging themselves in ways of life which occasion 


more labor than Infinite Goodness intends for man, yet 


| compassionate the distresses of such as come directly under 


How is it that while the gen. | 


eration that followed Woolman saw the abolition of the | 


Slave Trade, his language on wealth and poverty is still 


to so many of us almost an unknown tongue? Is it likely | 


that he who saw the truth so clearly in one of its applica- 
tions altogether missed it in another? Is it not more 
probable that he followed it to its legitimate issue ? 

It is true, indeed, that we have insisted, and rightly 
so, on the individualist side of Christianity,—on the 
absolute worth of the individual, on his responsibility to 
God alone, and not to any human church or priestly 


their observation ; were these to change circumstances 
awhile with their laborers, were they to pass regularly 
through the means of knowing the heart of others, I 


| believe many of them would embrace a less expensive 


life.”’ 
This brings us naturally to two important duties 


| which we may well individually ponder, and which the 


order ; but the socialistic side of Christ’s teaching is quite | 


equally a part of our tradition. The two sides are 
indeed very closely joined, and cannot be separated with- 
out serious loss. 


Society might even officially urge upon its members. 
They are: 

I. The duty of less expensive living. 

II. The duty of practical friendship with the poor. 

These are so closely connected that I prefer to treat 
them together. It is largely because of our demand for 


expensive surroundings that we separate ourselves from 


The more earnestly we insist on the | 


importance of individual character and individual re- 


sponsibility, the more urgent is the claim that every in- 
dividual shall have scope for the development of charac- 


shall be removed which blight and wither the individual 


our fellows, and lose all touch with those who still must 
toil amid narrow homes and dingy streets. We go to 
live in pleasant suburbs far away, leaving our poorer 


| brethren to the tender mercies of the jerry-builder and 


and give him no reasonable chance of develgping the | 


best that he has it in him to become. 
The principle, then, of the Light that lighteth every 
man,—of the universal Fatherhood of God and the 


| the owner of slum property. 


ter and the exercise of responsibility ; that conditions | neighborhood becomes unhealthy ? 


| different had more of us been willing to stay with them, 


What wonder if their 


It might have been 


acting, so far as our ability serves, as ‘‘ tribunes of the 
people,’’ helping them to protect themselves against those 
to whom squalor is a source of gain. 

The practice of simpler living would give us more 
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time ; more time to make friends with the workers, to see 
things with their eyes, to become acquainted with the 
thoughts and aims of their leaders; more time to study 
and reflect upon the urgent problems, like that of the 
unemployed, with which we are confronted. The rush 
and scramble of modern life is not all beyond our own 
control. Part of the wear and tear might be escaped. 
Some indeed there are who have done their best, and 
whom life has treated hardly. For these I have the deep- 
est sympathy ; it is not of these speak. Some add to 
its fret and fever by living beyond their income; many 
could retire and make way for others who will not do so ; 
some could leave for others new developments of business, 
which, while increasing their anxieties, will bring them 
additional income that they do not need. Amid the con- 
stant whirl of business we too often have no time to 
think, no time to search for principles, or develop an 
ideal. We drift along without a guide, and if conscience 
troubles us, we buy relief from duty with the indulgence 
coin of almsgiving. 

Surely, the modern statesman (John Morley) was right 
who said that what the world needs to-day is ‘‘ old men 
who dream dreams, and young men who see visions.’’ It 
is the idealists, the dreamers, the leaders of forlorn hopes, 
who all down the ages have been the saviours of human. 
ity. Such were the founders of our own Society ; such 
were Woolman and Whittier; such supremely was the 
Master whom they followed. We too often cramp our- 
selves in the life we call ‘‘ practical,’’ until our mental 
horizon becomes that of our office windows, and our 
vision into the future is limited by the next balance- 
sheet. And having no ideal ourselves, we treat with con- 
tempt the ideals of the workers, whom by no stretch of 
charity can we bring ourselves to regard as on our own 
intellectual level. 

Practical friendship with the people,—placing our- 
selves on a common footing with them,—entering into 
their life and thoughts, not with ‘‘ charity ’’ or patronage, 
not as superior beings out of a higher sphere,—would 
greatly tend to supply the lack of an ideal. Setting 
aside altogether the wild talk and crude conceptions of 
certain labor leaders, it is still from the ranks of the 
workers far more than from the middle class that there 
are being developed those great formative principles of 
association and codperation that will shape the society 
of the future. I venture to appeal earnestly and even 
solemnly to my friends not to miss the opportunity of 
learning the lessons that God is teaching us through 
the labor movement of to-day. Do not allow irritation 
at crude statements and mistaken policy to blind your 
eyes to the new truth that lies beneath them—new to us 
and yet as old as the teaching of Jesus,—that it is his will 
to give ‘‘ unto this last ’’ even as unto us. 

The command of our Master to ‘‘ love our neighbor 
as ourselves,’’ and to ‘‘do unto others as we would that 
they should do to us,’’ has wider and deeper applications 
than some of us are yet aware. It means that we are to 
put ourselves in the place of others, and see with their 
eyes. There are ways, as we shall doubtless hear from 
others, by which we may learn this difficult task without 
adopting John Woolman’s drastic suggestion of an actual 
change of place between rich and poor. Certainly such 
a change, could we go through it, would open the eyes 
of some of us. It would have prevented an expression I 
once heard over a luxurious breakfast-table, from a 
wealthy Friend whose countenance beamed with benevo- 
lence, that in his opinion a pound a week was the ideal 
rate of wages ; possibly also the complaint of a comforta- 
ble southern farmer of 1,500 acres, that in these days 
the laborers had by far the best of the bargain. It was 
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that caused a woman Friend of enormous wealth to re- 
prove a relative of my own for paying a charwoman a 
shilling a day,—not on the ground that it was too little, 
but because in that remote district women could easily be 
got for sixpence ! 

One of the most valuable features of our Adult School 
work is the opportunity it gives for this practical ming- 
ling of classes on a common footing. If it leads on to 
a freer opening of our houses to our poorer brothers and 
sisters it will be a gain to ourselves and them. Some may 
find openings for actually joining working-class societies, 
—I owe much myself to a three years’ presidency of a 
laborers’ trade union,—or at least for keeping in close 
touch with the labor leaders of our district, and helping 
them, if they need it, with friendly counsel. 

Other duties may well claim our attention as a Society : 
such as that of seeing that in our purchases and our in- 
vestments we are lending no countenance to oppression 
in any form; that those of us who are employers do 
everything in our power to establish thoroughly human 
and friendly relations with our workpeople, and to help 
them to provide for old age. The terrible evils that 
result from starvation wages to women should occupy 
the attention of all who use the goods that women make ; 
and all attempts to establish effective combination among 
them should have the countenance and help of all, espe- 
cially of women. The true principles of charity and the 
best methods of relieving distress may well claim the 
careful thought of some, while the promotion of temper- 
ance and thrifty habits will always be recognized as 
among the most valuable of preventive efforts. All 
means (like clubs for boys and girls) by which we may 
brighten and elevate the lives of those whose surround- 
ings are so dull and dreary—unless for pleasures and ex- 
citements of doubtful tendency—will have their place as 
part of the service of humanity which is the best kind 
of service of God. Indeed, the avenues for work are 
manifold,—it is only the men and women who are want- 
ing. May we, as a Society, be not alone Friends of 
Truth but Friends of Man; our thoughts fixed upon our 
Master, who saved not himself but others, who humbled 
himself even to the menial service of washing his disci- 
ples’ feet. ‘‘ I am among you as he that serveth ;’’ “I 
have left you an example, that ye should do as I have 
done to you.’’ 


THE BURNING OF PENNSYLVANIA HALL. 
ACCOUNT OF AN EYE-WITNESS, DR. BARTHOLOMEW 
FUSSELL. 

Pennsylvania Hall, a new building on Sixth street between Cherry 


and Race, Philadelphia, built for free discussion, especially of the 
Slavery question, was burned by a mob on the night of Fifth month 17, 


1838. The following letter, addressed to his nephew, Dr. Edwin 
Fussell, by Dr. Bartholomew Fussell, who was present at the time, 
graphically describes the incident; the letter, furnished us by Grace- 
anna Lewis, has, we believe, never before been printed. 


West VINCENT, [Chester Co., 3,8} 
Fifth month 23, 1838. 
My Dear Nepuew: The city of Alton,’ with its mobs 
and murders, is quite virtuous and respectable by 
contrast with the far-famed City of Brotherly Love, which 
is now without law and without order ; given up to law- 
less desperadoes ; dedicated to the demon of oppression ; 
in reality it has ‘‘ basely bowed the knee to the dark 
spirit of Slavery.’’ The Pennsylvania Hall, the most 
commodious building in the State, and the only one in 
which free discussion was tolerated, with its motto 


[' The allusion here is to the mobbing and killing of Elijah P. Love- 
joy, publisher of an anti-slavery newspaper, at Alton, Illinois, a few 
months before, Eleventh month 7, 1837. ] 





‘«« Virtue, Liberty, and Independence,’’ is all now lying 
in ruins, and Virtue, Liberty, and Independence, are, for 
the present, as prostrate as the Hall. 

Thou art aware that on the 14th of this month the 
Hall was to be dedicated to free discussion ; and the next 
three days, the State Anti-Slavery Society, the Conven- 
tion of American Women, and the Free-Produce Con- 
vention were to be held. Many distinguished strangers 
were there, among them William Lloyd Garrison, Theo- 
dore D. Weld, Henry C. Wright, Avlan Stewart, O. Scott, 
Geo. Storrs, Henry B. Stanton, Alonzo St. Clair, the 
Burleighs, and many other men; and those fearless and 
independent women, Chapman and Parker and Smith and 
Kelly and the Grimkés,? and a host of others whose names 
I did not know. The 14th was passed by David Paul 
Brown delivering an oration on Liberty, and some other 
lectures on literary and scientific subjects, by others, none 
of which I attended, not being in the city till the 15th, 
when Lewis C. Gunn, and I think Alvan Stewart spoke, 
then C. C. Burleigh on Indian wrongs, after which there 
was a call for Garrison (by perhaps a hundred voices) 
who made his apperance at the front railing of the upper 


galleries, amid three successive cheers or clappings, and | 


began to speak with the dignity of a sage and the pru- | was said to be killed. 


dence of a prophet, (which sometimes offends the people). 
His first words were: ‘‘ I perceive there is partiality here. 
Why are none of our colored friends on the platform ?’’ 
at which time a woman in the lower part of the saloon 


platform and his speech went on. ‘‘ This Hall must be 
dedicated to Liberty; it must be redaptised. You bow 
down to what is called prudence and expediency. 
your dedication yesterday. 


up to view, and when you believed she was what you 
wished her to be, he drew his dagger and stabbed her to 
heart, and she now lies bleeding on this altar. His ora- 
tion was excellent, and liberty well defined throughout, 
until near the close, when he said he ‘should hesitate 
about giving immediate emancipation to the slave if he 
could do so by the turn of his hand.’’’ He continued: 
‘* You have too much Colonization here. 
remove my brethren, native born citizens, to Africa to 
make room for foreigners,’’ and with great solemnity he 
said: ‘‘ You need a moral earthquake in this place.’’ 
The sequel of this letter will show thee howsoon we received 
what I too thought we needed. That afternoon and night 
the meeting was addressed by Stewart, St. Clair, and 
others, all very eloquent. The hall was supposed to con- 
tain near 3,000 people, which gave offense to the ‘‘ In- 
tegrity of the Union’’ men, who said, ‘all the people 
will believe on them, and we shall lose our good name 
with the slave holder.’’ 

On the 16th, all our meetings went on,—the female 
Convention held in Temperance Hall. In the afternoon 
announcement was made by the president that Maria W. 


Chapman, Angelina E. Grimké- Weld, and William Lloyd | 


Garrison would address the meeting that evening. Atan 
early hour the house was literally jammed with nearly 
4,000 persons, about one-half of whom were females, and 





[2 These were Sarah and Angelina Grimké, They were the 
daughters of Judge John F. Grimké, a distinguished lawyer, a slave- 
holder, of Charleston, S.C. The two sisters had removed to Phila- 


delphia, emancipated their own slaves, and about 1828 had become | 


members of the *‘ Orthodox ”’ branch of the Society of Friends, ( which 
later they left). 
the day of the opening of the Hall, the 14th. ] 


s Alluding to the reward of $5,000 which had been offered for him | 


by the State of Georgia. 
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[heard | 
I saw your orator dress up the | 
Goddess of Liberty in beautiful garments, and hold her | 


You want to | 


Angelina had been married to Theodore D. Weld on | 
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the streets, it was said, contained as many more. After 
the three speakers mentioned above, Lucretia Mott, Abby 
Kelby of Massachusetts, and Esther Moore spoke, but 
were not all generally heard, for the hissing and stamping 
within and the yells without, with an occasional brick-bat 
and other missiles, were almost deafening ; yet to the 
honor of the assembly but few rose, fewer screamed, and 
very few fainted ; -in fact it was to mea glorious circum- 
stance, so great a multitude comparatively quiet, while a 
thousand times more clamor reigned in the city than I 
had ever heard in any place. There were none injured 
so far as I know, in the house, yet all the windows were 
broken and glass and brick-bats flew freely, notwith- 
standing inside blinds. Thy father was scarred on the 
hand, scarcely to the drawing of blood, and our Susan 
was hit with a piece of brick after it had spent its force. 
The meeting adjourned at the usual time, pressing their 
way through a mob of thousands, taunted as ‘‘ niggers ’’ 
and Quakers, amalgamators, and Abolitionists, with now 
and then a groan or shriek, more horrid than the savage 
yell because it professed to be civilized. However, we 
went to our respective homes without injury, except our 
colored friends, many of whom were maltreated and one 
(But of this fact I do not know. ) 
Before 12 at night, these gentlemen, (for some of them 


| were well dressed), dispersed to arrange their plans for 
| the succeeding day and night, the awful circumstances of 


| which I can but partially and inadequately relate. 
called for the man for whom thousands § had been offered | 


to show his face to the people, which brought him to the | 


On the deeply disgraced 17th the Free Produce Con- 
vention met at 8 in the morning, when we found the mob 
already assembled, but not in great numbers, probably 
not more than one or two hundred, and they mostly lewd 
fellows of the baser sort, and grossly insulting. But we 
progressed in business, and adjourned at 1o for the 
females to attend to their Convention. I had been placed 
on one of the committees, and was detained in the 


| session room perhaps till half-past 10, when I came out at 


the Haines street door (thee knows how the building was 
situated)* where the crowd was not so dense as in Sixth 
street. Here I found my friend Henry C. Wright, but 


| knew not that he had been addressing the mob on the 


subject of salvery. Taking him by the arm, I asked him 
to walk up the street, but before we reached Race (ata 


| slow pace not thinking of danger), two men hailed us, 
| making use of heavy threats and foul profanity ; one of 
| them swore that all his family were Quakers and that he 
|.had been, but if he (Wright) ever again uttered such 


sentiments as that all slave-holders were robbers, he would 


| knock his brains out there in the street, for that would 


make George Washington a robber, which he ‘‘ would 
never hear and let a man live.’’ 

By this time there were a number around us, and 
Henry coolly replied: ‘‘As to my life, you may take it. 
I make no resistance, but was George Washington a 
slaveholder ? If he was, I assert he was a robber.’’ The 
bully then declared that the hall should come down be- 
fore 10 that night, and swore still more boldly that he 
would kill Henry, when a man came running up and 
urged us to go or we would be destroyed, for the whole 
mob was greatly enraged and would take his life. Now 
see how a friend of peace will be preserved, and how one 
key of the bottomless may turn two bolts. He stood un- 
moved, as he was confident,—undaunted as he was peace- 
ful, when the hue and cry close behind us was, ‘‘ Kill 
him! kill him!’’ and that, too, from such a multitude, 
—perhaps hundreds. But when they came near us one 
of the rioters stole the pocket book of another, and 
turned to the right across Sixth street, when the whole 


[*Fronting on Sixth street, and extending back on Haines street. ] 
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rabble turned and 
peace and rested at the 
alarm 


pursued him, and we walked off He 
house of a friend without any 


FRIENDS’ NEW TEST —_— LESSONS 
No. 8.—SECOND MONTH 23, 1896. 
STEPHEN'S MARTYRDOM 
this sin to their charge 


Acts 7: 44-00 


4 T . , | > nad = ~t ’ HO 
. EN Text.—Lord, lay not Acts 7 DO. 


Scripture Readir g: 
me o! 


[he number of disciples was increasing at the ti 


yur lesson, many priests being ‘‘ obedient to the faith 
Chey held their possessions = common, making daily 


distribution to meet their need 
3 


task as the number grew, and when 


This became quite a 
the Grecians made 


ymplaint that their widows were neglected, the apostles 
requested the brethren to select ‘‘ seven men of good re- 
yrt, full of the Spirit and of wisdom,’’ whom they 
might appoint to attend to this matter, that they might 
devote themselves wholly to the ministry of the word. 


Stephen 


is first brought to our notice by being one of 





the se 1osen for this purpose. He was full of grace 
and p of wh e gave much evidence, which 
brought him into disputation with his opponents, who 
were not able to ‘‘ withstand the wisdom and the spirit 
by which he spake.’’ In consequence they resorted to 


the familiar scheme of securing false witnesses to prefer 


the charge of blasphemy against him. His conduct in 
the council was irreproachable, for it is said that ‘all 
that sat in the council saw his face as it had been the 
face of an angel 

In answer to the query of the High Priest, ‘‘Are 


these things so ?’’ Stephen rec 
s from the ti 
giving him the 


yunted the history of the 
me when God appeared unto Abraham, 
promise so dear to all the Jews, showing 
his knowledge of the Law and prophets, and his regard 
tor them 

He also poit Moses, 
people 
be obedient to the 


how God had spoken to 
inquestioned by his audience, and yet the 
Moses had refused to 
ving oracle sent them from God 

tter calling attention to the ‘‘ tabernacle of the 
testimony,’’ which they had in the wil Iderness, and to 
the temple which Solomon built for a habitation for the 
God Jacob, he reminded them that even in that day 
they knew that the ‘* Most High d in houses 
made with hands,’’ for the pro; 





a welleth not 
net wrote : 


, The heaven is my thron 
And the earth the footstool of my feet ; 
What manner of house will ye build me ? 
Or what is the place of my rest ? 
Did not my hand make all these things ?’’ 


saith the Lord ; 





soning from these things which they knew, Stephen 
r ~} > ¢h _ } , h , = racieti } le 
trie » show them how they were resisting the Holy 
Spirit even as their fathers had put aside the teachings of 


i 
Abraham, Moses, and the Prophets. 
People were eagerly looking for the coming of Christ, 





the Righteous One, and yet when he came they had be- 
trayed and murdered him, even as those of earlier days 
had persecuted the prophets and killed them who foretold 
nis Ming 

How incon to accept the Law as the ‘* ordi 

nce of angels,’’ given directly from God, and then re 
fuse to live by it, preferring instead the traditions of 
those whose actio y condemned. Unwilling to ac- 
knowledge the truth of his words, the force of which 
they could not fail to appreciate, their hearts were stirred 
t 10st V ‘tive anger against him; but Stephen re- 
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mained full of the Holy Spirit, and saw heavenly visions 
of Jesus. This only angered them the more, and refus- 
ing to listen they rushed upon him and stoned him, Saul 
standing by and consenting thereto by remaining silent. 

Though they could kill and mutilate his body they 

ould not mar his soul, nor his character, and they only 
increased his influence by giving opportunity for his 
spirit of love, so like that of his Master, to shine brighter 
and brighter to the close, when his dying lips framed the 
memorable words, ‘‘Lord Jesus, receive my spirit. Lord, 
lay not this sin to their charge.”’ 

TEACHING. 

The lesson to us is three-fold. 

1. We must be on the watch lest we, also, be incon- 
sistent and persecute or turn away from those whom God 
sends to us. Human nature remains the same, and we 
are prone to be blind and inconsistent when the truth 
interferes with our customs or our wishes. God does not 
need to send messengers to tell us what we already know 
or understand or can plainly discern for ourselves. When 
we feel ourselves growing angry we may know we are in 
reat danger 

2. When we are called to bear testimony for Him we 
must have the Master’s spirit of love, that seeks only to 
convince, to present the truth clearly as God gives it to 
us. Persecution unto death may not be so hard to bear 
as continuous persecution through life, but whichever 
may be our portion let us not forget to make it the occa- 
sion of letting our light of love so shine that others may 
be led to glorify our Father. 

3. By refraining from making our protest against that 
which we feel to be wrong, we become a party to it, our 
silence being interpreted as consent. 


£ 


LESSON NOTES 


ens unto us the heavens, and 
God, we realize also the im- 
mortal destiny awaits the faithful of every creed and na- 
tion. We see that all life is akin, that humanity has to 
pass through a period of unenlightened activity, typefied 
in the underground growth of the bursting seed, and that 
by aspiration only is that period of darkness outgrown 
and the light attained. 

We see in the Spirit that God’s love for humanity is 
perfect, unfailing ; and sharing consciously at last in that 
divine nature we feel no emnity toward any, even those 
who would intentionally give pain. Shall we think im- 
maturity worthy of our impatience ? Shall we not forgive 
all things to those whom the Spirit hath not as yet en- 
lightened ? 

So in his God-given knowledge and Christ-like love 
Stephen heartily forgave his destroyers, aware that judg- 
ment was not placed in his hands, but must remain with 
God alone. And through his faithfulness, no doubt, 
came the conviction to Paul or Saul, that the kind of re- 
ligion which bore such fruit must be the one true kind. 
For no one can be true to his own convictions without 
benefitting the world in which he moves; even his foes 
catch his spirit when he is departed, as at Pentecost they 
who had crucified Jesus repented and received his spirit, 
which was the Holy Spirit given him in the fullness at 
his baptism. 


When the Holy Spirit op 
we see the infinite glory of 


WHILE a healthy body helps to make a healthy soul, 
the reverse is yet more true. Mind lifts up, purifies, 
sustains the body. Mental and moral activity keeps the 
body healthy, strong, and young, preserves from decay, 
and renews life.—/James Freeman Clarke. 
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MEETINGS AND HOW TO REACH THEM. 
[TENTH PAPER. ] 

SaLteM (N. J.) Quarterly Meeting was established at a 
General Meeting held at Salem, Second month 11, 1682, 
and at the Yearly Meeting at Burlington on the 8th of 
Seventh month, 1686, it was directed to alternate between 
Salem and Newton (now Camden). It now has nine 
meeting-houses, with seven recorded ministers, and ten 
others who sometimes speak. 

Woodbury Meeting was first held at John Wood’s, in 
Sixth month, 1696, and a house erected soon after, but 
not till Eleventh month 1, 1785, was it and Upper 
Greenwich established as a monthly meeting separate 
from Haddonfield. Woodbury meeting-house is a quar- 
ter of a mile from Woodbury station, on the West Jersey 
railroad. Since the Separation both bodies of Friends 
occupy it, meeting on opposite sides of the partition. 
Address Warner Underwood, Woodbury, N. J. 

Upper Greenwich frame meeting-house was erected 
in 1740, but in 1798 Samuel Tonkin and Samuel Mickle 
gave the land on which a large and commodious brick 
house was built. It is about one-fourth of a mile from 
Mickleton Station, on the West Jersey railroad. Address 
John Heritage, Mickleton, N. J. 

Pilesgrove, held at Woodstown, was established in 
Pilesgrove township about 1725. It was small at the 
beginning, but is now the largest in Salem Quarter. The 
monthly meeting was first held Fourth month 24, 1794. 
The centennial of the present meeting-house was a few 
years ago very interestingly commemorated. It is about 
three-fourths of a mile from the station on the West 
Jersey railroad. Address Joel Borton, Woodstown, N. J. 

According to Thomas Shourds, the meeting in Upper 
Penn’s Neck township was indulged about the middle or 
latter part of last century, but in 1796 a house was built 
which in 1857 was replaced by the present one, which is 
prominently located in Pedricktown. The meeting is 
very small, and somewhat irregular. It is reached by the 
Delaware Division of the West Jersey railroad. Address 
Joseph Cooper, Pedricktown, N. J. 

Woolwich Meeting was indulged in a school-house 
Eleventh month 1, 1797. It is mostly called Mullica 
Hill Meeting, being one-fourth of a mile from Maullica 
Hill station, on the Reading railroad from Chestnut 
street wharf, Philadelphia. Address Henry Lippincott, 
Mullica Hill, N. J. 

On the 26th of Eighth month, (according to new 
style), 1675, John Fenwick with his colonists arrived at 
Elsinborough Point, N. J., and ascending the Assamhock- 
ing (now Salem) creek, about three miles, landed and 
located his town of New Salem, the name, as he observed, 
signifying peace. Meetings were only held at Friends’ 
houses, the first monthly meeting being held Sixth month 
1, 1676, at Samuel Nicholson’s. From 1679 to 1681 five 
committees were appointed to purchase ground for a 
meeting-house. Finally the house with 16 acres was 
bought from Samuel Nicholson, and prepared for meet- 
ing and grave-yard purposes. Two years later 16 feet 
were added to the house, and in 1687 Benjamin Acton and 
Thomas Wood were appointed to have the old and new 
house floored with good clay, ready for the Yearly Meet- 
ing. A brick house was afterwards built at this grave- 
yard in 1700,and the present house in 1772, on newly 
purchased ground. 

One of the attractionsof Salem, at the present time, 
is a large white-oak tree in the burial ground more than 
two centuries old, and its wide spreading branches. A 
few years ago, a currant bush had taken root in the 
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crotch between its branches and may still be flourishing. 
Salem is reached by the West Jersey railroad, and in 
summer also by steamboat. Address D. Barton Bullock, 
Salem, N. J. 

Lower Greenwich was established at an early period, 
but in ——— Mark Reeves, Wm. Bacon, and others asked 
assistance from Salem Meeting towards building a frame 
house, but the meeting increased so much that a larger 
brick one was erected the early part of last century. It 
is less than a mile from Greenwich Station, on the West 
Jersey railroad, also by the Reading railroad to Winslow 
Junction, thence by the New Jersey Central. Address 
Wm. P. Test, Greenwich, N. J. 

Alloway’s Creek Meeting was held in 1679 at the 
house of James Denn. In 1684 a house was built on the 
north side of the creek, and in 1710 a substitute for it on 
the south side, but in 1754 the present one, in the 
village of Hancock’s Bridge, was erected. It is five miles 
south from Salem, the nearest railroad station. Address 
Waddington B. Ridgway, Hancock’s Bridge, N. J. 

Cape May meeting-house is now only occasionally 
used. The meeting was established in 1720. Itis 14% 
miles from Ocean View Station, on the Sea Isle branch 
of the West Jersey railroad. Appointed and circular 
meetings are largely attended and appreciated. Address 
Welford Smith, Seaville, N. J. 

During the summer season an indulged meeting is held 
at the cottage of Thomas T. Hilliard, at Cape May Point, 
and the company of Friends is very acceptable. 


KILLING THE SPIRIT. 

['HERE are more ways than one of putting the letter above 
spirit. Ordinarily we think of it as an insistence on the 
surface meaning of words and phrases without regard to 
the motive which underlies their utterance. But there 
is a way of exalting the letter, not by a blind adherence 
to it, but by centering our interest on it as an object of 
criticism, and so forgetting the spirit that lies back of it. 
Mere spelling and grammar, and even rhetoric, as such, 
have played a comparatively small part in the winning of 
souls to Christ, or in spurring them on to great deeds for 
him. And yet there are persons who will dissipate the 
solemn message from a great soul bya petty denunciation 
of a speaker’s slip in grammar, or by a contemptuous 
criticism of his mispronunciation. They will admit, by 
a stretch of generosity, that he may be a man of conse- 
crated purpose, mighty of heart, and forceful in action. 
He even has his place, they concede, as a power for good 
with ‘‘ certain classes’’—to which they themselves do 
not belong. But that use of the objective case instead 
of the nominative, or of the wrong tense of a verb of 
which he was guilty on the platform, has put him outside 
of the pale of usefulness to them personally. These 
petty critics thus think more of the misused letter than 
of the earnest heart, so far as their personal needs are 
concerned. One blessing at least they put above the 
being ‘‘ poor in spirit,’’ and that is, the being rich in 
It is a good thing to be a linguist, sensitive 
in ear and conversant with tongues ; but one who would 
be of highest use to his fellow-men, and who would get 
good from them, must tune‘ his life to the more subtle 
language which is the expression of the immortal spirit. 
He must not be led away or dragged down by his love 
for the correctness of the letter. Laudable as it is to be 
literate, it must be borne in mind that this spirit of petty 
criticism is not the spirit that giveth life, but one of the 
ways of loving the letter that killeth_— Sunday School 
Zimes. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 15, 1896. 


THE PROSPECTIVE CONFERENCES. 


next, it is generally expected will be largerly attended,— 
more so, probably, than any yet held. Some recent 
notices in the daily journals refer to the occasion in terms 
which imply an idea that it will be a great meeting, or 
series of meetings, open to the public, and ‘‘ of wide- 
spread interest.”’ 

It seems proper to observe as to this that these con- 
ferences are intended for members of the Society, and 


any others, not members, who have a definite and serious | 


interest in them. They will not be public, in the proper 
sense of the word, and if it should appear that any con- 
siderable number of persons would be drawn to the place 
through mere curiosity it would be necessary to adopt 
measures which would restrict and control the attendance. 
It is not likely, we think, that this will occur, or that more 
than ordinary care and oversight will be required. 
will be, of course, no general and indiscriminate invita- 
tion sent out, and it is scarcely likely that our quiet and 
sedate gathering will attract many except those who are 
drawn to it by real interest in the work which it has in 
hand. The committees in charge of the arrangements 
feel a deep sense of responsibiliy in the matter, and will 


neglect no proper means of precaution to keep the whole | 
| Lesson-Leaf question, and will make room for them next week. 
| subject will then be, we think, fairly disposed of, for the present, so 


affair in strict control, and make it, what is intended to 
be, a grave conference of Friends and Friendly people. 
It must be strictly kept in view that the primary ob- 


ject of the Conferences is to gather those present in a 


business meeting, in quietude and good order, where they 
can be addressed by readers or speakers, and where all 
can satisfactorily hear and understand what is said. 
not desirable, and in fact it would be destructive of the 
whole purpose of the undertaking, if the meeting were too 
large to allow this. 
number much 


It is therefore apparent that any 
in excess of that reached in the tent at 
Chappaqua, on the days when it was most full, will be 
larger than can be comfortably seated, and than will be 
likely to satisfactorily hear the proceedings. 
*< much in excess.’’ 


We say 
At Chappaqua, on First-day morn- 
ing, it was thought that nearly two thousand persons 
were gathered in the tent, and the meeting was quiet, 
devotional, and satisfactory. With a tent of sufficient 


dimensions, five hundred more ought to be well accommo- | 


But we judge that it would be undesirable to look | : : 
| and muslins, are particularly needed. Tea, sugar, and coal are in 


dated. 


for more than twenty-five hundred to attend the ordinary 
proceedings of the Conferences. 


probable, would have a considerable number distantly 


| uneasy and disquieted. 


| occur during the time appointed, religious meetings will 
Howarp M. Jenxins, Lypia H. Hatt, RacHEL W. HILLBORN, | 


There | 


It is | 


| The work appeals to any who have overlooked that date. 


A larger audience, it is | 


seated who could not hear, and who therefore would be 
On the First-day which will 


of course be held, not only in the large tent but elsewhere 


near by, in suitable places, and at these, if there should 


be more than the number we have mentioned on the 


| grounds, there will be no difficulty in accommodating all, 


in good order, and we may hope, to their help. If so 
many as four thousand,—the number one of the daily 
newspapers has suggested may be present at the Confer- 


| ences,—should attend the First-day meetings, they can no 
Tue Conferences at Swarthmore, in the Eighth month | 


doubt be all seated in good order, but such an attendance 
at the business meetings in the tent would be impracti- 
cable. Nor is there any reason, we presume, to think 
that nearly so many will be present, unless it may be on 
First-day. 


We trust that Friends in other yearly meetings are 


| thinking of the Conferences, and that many of them will 


be present. They will be, we assure them, warmly wel- 
comed by the Friends of this yearly meeting, who have 
been at various times so kindly entertained by them. 
There is yet six months for making arrangements, and in 
this time it will be practicable, we all hope, to shape the 
whole undertaking to a satisfactory result, part of which 
must be a large attendance of all truly interested, and an 


orderly, earnest, and profitable series of meetings. 


NOTES. 


| Upon looking at the “ Gurneys of Earlham,” the book itself, we find 


that the allusion to the birthplace of George Fox in it is correctly 
made, and that the author, A. J. C. Hare, properly describes him as 
born in Leicestershire, not Lincolnshire. The latter was a misprint. 
Our paragraph under this heading last week is therefore inappro- 


| priate, 


WE have two or three more communications on hand, on the 
The 


far as our columns are concerned. 


Copies of the Manchester Conference Report have reached us 
from England. We find the cost of them, on account of the ocean 
postage, is greater than we had anticipated, and that if we should for- 
ward any more orders, we shall have to charge higher prices than 


were mentioned in our previous announcement. The price, a¢ our 


| office, will be, for the paper cover 30 cents, and for the cloth cover 85 


cents, and if they are to be forwarded by mail by us, 10 cents addi- 
tional must be sent us for the former, and 15 cents for the latter. Any 
orders, at these rates, must reach us very promptly, or we cannot 
undertake to fillthem. The prices we quote are simply the cost in 
London, with postage, and other necessary charges added. 


** DONATION Day,” at the Northern Association for the Relief 
and Employment of Poor Women, 702 Green street, this city, was 
appointed for the 12th instant, (Fourth-day of the present week.) 
The ob- 
ject of the Association is to give employment to women. The circular 
says: ‘* What we give out to these poor women is sometimes their 
sole support. Dry goods, such as colored flannels, canton flannels, 
daily use. House open from9a.m.to 9 p.m. We are greatly in 
need of funds to carry on our work, and any donation will be duly 
acknowledged.’’ 





= a = ———— 


BIRTHS. 

MARSH.—To Elihu and Anna Marsh, of Coldstream, Canada, on | 
the 24th of First month, 1896, a daughter, who is named Gertrude | 
Ogilvie. 

RULON.—In Philadelphia, Second month 22, 1895, to Charles J. 
and F. Gussie Rulon, a son, who is named Elwood J. 

RULON.—At Magnolia, N. J., Second month 3, 1896, to S. 
Edwin and Kate S. Rulon, a son, who is named William Merrihew. 


| instant, when she was apparently in good health. ; 
| ant that all, both young and old, should be prepared to meet the final 
* 
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TAYLOR.—Very suddenly, of heart disease, in Newtown, Bucks 
county, Pa., Second month 8, 1896, at the residence of her parents, 
Edward and Mary L. Taylor, Rachel L. Taylor, in the 26th year of 


| her age. 


She was a member of Makefield Monthly Meeting, and a very 


useful member of Newtown Friends’ Association, of which she was 


secretary and acted in that capacity at the meeting held on the 5th 
How very import - 


|} summons ! 


MARRIAGES. 


UNDERHILL—MILLER.—On First month 15, 1896, underthe | 
care of New York Monthly Meeting, at No. 17 Jefferson avenue, 
Brooklyn, David R. Underhill to Elizabeth D. Miller. 


| 
| 


| 
DEATHS. 

BAILEY.—At Hughesville, Pa., First month 23, 1896, Joel L. 
Bailey, in the 54th year of his age; son of William E. and Sarah 
Bailey, late of London Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 

BUTTERWORTH.—At Albany, Oregon, on the morning of 
Sixth-day, the 7th of Second month, 1896, after a long illness, Myra 
Butterworth, daughter of Clarkson and Rachel I. Butterworth, of 
Wilmington, Ohio, aged 21 years, 3 months, and 13 days. 

FOX.—At her home, Short Creek, Harrison county, O., Second 
month 1, 1896, Esther Cooper, wife of the late Charles J. Fox, in 
the 86th year of her age. 

She was the daughter of Nicholas and Sarah ( Balderson) Cooper, 
who removed from Harford Co., Md., and settled near Flushing, Bel- 
mont Co., O., in the year 1829. * 


FRETZ.—Suddenly, at her home in Pelham, Ontario, Canada, 
Twelfth month 28, 1895, Edie E., eldest daughter of Jacob and Sarah 
Fretz, and granddaughter of Prudence S. Fretz, aged 14 years and 28 
days. 

HILLBORN.—In Philadelphia, Second month 5, 1896, Mary S. 
Hillborn, aged 62 years ; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia. 


- . . ~* ~ | 
For more than thirty years she was a teacher in Friends’ Central | 
School, Philadelphia, resigning her position there in 1893, and was | 
previously associated for a number of years with her sisters, Jane and | 


Annie, in conducting a boarding-school for girls at Byberry, Pa. 
HULL.—At the residence of her son, Solomon V. Gifford, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., Second month 3, 1896, Martha V. Hull, in the goth 


year of her age ; an esteemed member of Poughkeepsie Particular and 
Oswego Monthly Meeting. 


MOORE.—At his residence in West Liberty, Iowa, Eleventh | 


month 27, 1895, George Moore, aged 92 years, 2 months, and 17 days. 

He was born in Lancaster Co., Pa., Tenth month 10, 1803. On | 
Fifth month 19, 1831, he was married to Martha Webster, who pre- 
ceded him to the spirit world less than a year ago. Eleven children 
were born to them, of whom eight survive. In 1851 they moved from 
their native State to Ohio, and a few years later came to Iowa. He 
was a consistent member of the Society of Friends, living up to his 
convictions of right, a tender, kind, loving husband, a true and loving 
father ; ever ready with a word of counsel at the right time. The 
memory of the last years of his life will ever be a lesson to us of | 
patient submission. And when the last change came he was as a | 
sheaf fully ripe and ready for the reaper. * 


| draw on the treasury for necessary expenses. 
| stated that they have visited all of the meetings once and 
| many of them more than once. Nineteen visits have been 





NICHOLS. —On Fifth-day, First month 9, 1896, at the residence 
of his son-in-law and daughter, Samuel N. and Rebecca N. Brown, 
near Lincoln, Va., Joseph Nichols, in the 87th year of his age 
elder of Goose Creek Monthly Meeting. 

He was faithful in the attendance of meetings so long as health 
permitted, the deprivation not coming until a few months before his 
departure. A man appreciative of the good traits of others—old and 
young—given in his own home for a long period to a wide and genial 
hospitality, living into a serene and admirable old age ; at last—to use | 
his own words near the close—*‘ going home.’’ Cheered by hopeand | 
without fear, our friend ‘‘ sleeps with his fathers.’’ H, 


QUINBY.—At the home of her brother, James Barmore, Moore’s 
Mills, N. J., suddenly, on First-day morning, Second month 12, 1896, 
Sarah Quinby, for many years the widow of Underhill Quinby, of 
Westchester Co., N. Y., in her 82d year. 

This esteemed Friend was a life-long member of Oswego Meeting. 
Of a domestic turn of mind, she was ever ready with heart and hand 
to make those around her comfortable, always locking upon the bright 
side of life, and with her cheerful countenance denoted to her friends | 
and to those with whom she mingled that she was living with the | 
Master. M. 


STOKES.—At his residence near Scarboro, Harford county, Md., 
John H. Stokes, in the 92d year of his age. 
A member of Broad Creek Particular and Deer Creek Monthly | 


Meeting, he served as elder for many years, respected by all who knew 
him. - 


> an 


WALTON.—In West Philadelphia, First month 29, 1896, Jesse 
S. Walton, son of the late Lewis and Elizabeth Stockton Walton. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MEETING. 
PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MEETING was held at the 15th 
and Race Streets meeting-house, on the 4th instant. 
Though the weather was somewhat unpleasant, there was 
a good attendance. Prayer was offered by Frances New- 
lin Williams, after which Joseph Powell spoke of the 
need of a greater faithfulness in the support of the testi- 
monies and doctrines of the Society of. Friends. F. N. 
W. followed with a short sermon upon the text: ‘‘ God 


| is love, and they who dwell in love dwell in God and 


God in them.’’ ‘‘ The grace of God which bringeth sal- 


| vation is a free gift to all, and has appeared to all men. 


It teaches them the denying of all ungodliness and the 


world lust, that they shall live soberly and Godly in the 
present world. When we receive this blessing we become 


| the children of the Holy Father, ready to go forth and 
| do his work.’’ 


Margaret P. Howard spoke of the need 
of a higher ideal life. Isaac H. Hillborn said we are all 
learners in the school of Christ. There is still work for 
us to do to maintain the same testimonies as our fore- 
fathers did. Matilda E. Janney advised all who had a 
message given them to speak, not to wait and think that 
because they were not eloquent they must keep silent. 
Did not Jesus speak in simple words? Brief testimonies 


| were presented by Jacob M. Troth and Samuel S. Ash. 


In the busines session the annual report of the Com- 
mittee to Visit the Smaller Branches was read and ap- 
proved, and the committee continued, with authority to 
The report 


made and five appointed meetings held. The expenses 
were $119.90. Considerable discussion ensued as to the 
means to be taken to induce those who sympathize with 
Friends and attend their meetings to make application 


| for membership. 


Abington Quarterly Meeting, at Abington, on the 
6th inst., was held in the midst of the heavy rain storm, 


| and many were prevented from attending, so that the 
| meeting was one of the smallest which is remembered. 
| There were no Visiting ministers. 


In the business meet- 
ing the usual routine was transacted. 


The Friends of Lincoln, Nebraska, will hereafter hold 
their meeting for worship on First-day, at 11 o’clock, in 


| the Young Women’s Christian Association rooms, on 


12th street near N. All are invited. 


Our friend Isaac Wilson expects to attend Trenton, 


| N. J., meeting, on First-day morning, the 23d inst., and 


an appointed meeting at Crosswicks in the afternoon, at 
2.30 o'clock ; also to be at Burlington Quarter on the 
25th instant. 


A Gospel Meeting for the encouragement of ine- 
briates desiring to reform, and for the instruction of 
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boys, will be held at Friends’ Mission, No. 3422 Lancas- 

ter avenue, West Philadelphia, on First-day, the 16th 

instant, at 3 o’clock p.m. All interested are kindly 

invited. JosEPH POWELL. 
NOTE FROM R. S. HAVILAND. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

May I take a little space in which, through the 
INTELLIGENCER, I may reach the many Friends whom I 
have met during the series of visitsin Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, previously noticed in your columns,—attending 
in all thirty meetings and public gatherings in eighteen 
days’ absence from home and visiting over our thirty 
Friends’ families ? 

I wish to express my full appreciation of the warm 
welcome, the generous hospitality, the prompt helpfulness, 
which has been universally extended. I thank you all 


and love 


INTELLIGENCER AND J OURNAL. 


| ened and restored to its old-time prosperity. 





anand to visit aa eens “ea our midst that will be 
able to hand forth that spiritual food that our friends are 
hungering for, in order that our meeting may be strength- 


I shall be 
glad to correspond with any who may address me. 
Pennville, JayCo., Ind. Isaac UNDERWOOD. 


BLUNDERS OF A REVIEWER. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


Most of all, I thank God for the privilege of this | 


social and religious mingling. I return to my home 
greatly strengthened, and with a more confident assur- 
ance that our Society has a bright and successful future 
before it—that instead of its work having been accom- 
plished, and its mission ended, there are widening fields 
for its labor and occupancy, and an abundant fruitage 
will yet amply repay the labors of to-day. 
R. S. HaviLanp. 


Chappaqua, N. Y., Second month 10. 
NOTE FROM ISAIAH LIGHTNER. 
Editors INTELLIGEYCER AND JOURNAL: 
PLEASE inform the readers of your paper that I have 


Sn a 


received $53, all that I need, as per my request of First 
month 4, 1896. Many thanks to the kind friends for 
their contributions. I believe I have acknowledged the 
receipt to all donors, except to one New York friend 
who contributed $5 without address. This money will 
be properly applied, and I am sure will do good in assist- 
ing to advance the Truth. 
With thanks to all, I am your friend, 
IsAIAH LIGHTNER. 

M nroe, 


Neb., Second month 4 


FRIENDS AT CAMDEN, 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
WE often hear of Friends and others desiring to locate 
near a Friends’ meeting. There is a small 
Friends who represent Camden Monthly Meeting, situated 
near the village of Camden, in Jay county, Indiana. Our 
minister, Joel Birdsall, was removed by death near two 
years ago, but we still have those among us who occasion- 
ally bear testimonies of the Truth. We are surrounded 
with many advantages that other localities do not have. 
First, we have a good farming district, good drainage, 
and a bountiful supply of pure water. There are large 
gravel deposits, and the main lines of roads in every di- 
rection are extensively gravelled, and especially those 
leading to railroad stations, and we now have a flattering 
prospect for the building of arailroad through our village 
in the near future. 

Camden is bountifully supplied with natural gas for 
fuel and light. The oil fields surround us in all directions. 
Our common school system is one among the best, and 
our local schools are open and free to all. While we 


INDIANA. 


have been very much interested in reading those valuable 
essays being published in the INTELLIGENCER AND JourR- 
we earnestly desire that some one or more may be ' 


NAL, 


number of 


herb and seed man, 


HarPer’s MaGazine is one of our standard monthlies. 
It is noted for its typographical infallibility ; hence we 
look for literary perfection throughout; but a glance at 
some blunders in the current number under Literary 
Notes by the critic, Laurence Hutton, shows we look for 
too much. 

In a notice of 


‘The Day of their Wedding,’’ pub- 


, sa ; , | lished by Harper & Bros., and written by W. D. How- 
heartily for these manifestations of brotherly kindness | 


ells, occurs the following: ‘‘ In this delightful story Mr. 
Howells goes back to the Quaker Society at Mount Leba- 
non, New York, of which he is so fond, and with which 
he has made the reader so familiar in preceding tales.’’ 
Any planter of garden seeds knows that the Shakers rule 
at Mount Lebanon, and students of religious history 
know that the Ann Lee mentioned in the story was the 
religious head of that peculiar sect. 

The central figures of the book are Lorenzo Weaver, 
and Althea Brown, school teacher. 
These get to ‘‘ feeling foolish about one another,’’ and 


| run away, and forgetting their vows of celibacy, marry. 


| then 


Then they repent, and going back to the old familiar 
restraint, are lost for good, as far as we know. 

In the next book notice, ‘‘ Mr. Howells’s innocent 
Quakers ’’ are again alluded to, and again in the fourth 
notice, where the ‘‘ Quaker bride of Lorenzo Weaver ”’ 
(the ‘‘Althea Brown’’ already mentioned) is brought 
out in contrast with a party in another book. The critic 
continues: ‘‘ But Quaker brides in fiction have 
turned out very brilliant and satisfactory women of the 
world. Witness the Susannah Temple, who married 
Japhet—Captain Marryatt’s Japhet, who so long sought 
his father, —and Emma Torrens in the ‘ Serious Family.’ ’’ 

It is proper to say in this connection that it would 
not have been out of the way for Howells to deal with 
Friendly characters in his stories, for like Bayard Taylor, 
he is of Quaker descent. 3.0. Be 

Newtown, Pa. 


A COLORED CLOCKMAKER. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
As requested in our conversation a few days ago, I send 
the following facts in regard to ‘‘ grandfather’s clock ’’ in 
my possession : 

The movement was made about the year 1812, bya 
colored man named Peter Hill, and the case was made by 
a cabinet-maker, George Deacon, whose furniture was 
very much valued for its superior workmanship. Peter 
Hill’s shop was on High street, in this city, and George 
Deacon’s cabinet ware-rooms a few doors above, both 
being nearly opposite Friends’ Meeting-house, below 
Broad street. 

Peter Hill was “‘ brought up’’ by J. Hollingshead, a 
prominent clockmaker, from whom Peter learned his 
trade, and after the death of his employer succeeded to 
his business. The clock is apparently as good a time- 


| keeper as ever it was. 


The above facts were given to me by my uncle Row- 
land Jones, for whom the clock was made. R. J. died 
in 1867 in his 89th year. R. J. Dutton. 

Burlington, N. J. 





Educational Department. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


THE fourth annual contest for the selection of an orator to represent 
Swarthmore in the Pennsylvania State Inter-Collegiate Oratorical Con- 
test and for the John Wanamaker Prizes in Oratory, took place in Col- 
lege Hall, on the evening of the 31st of last month. The orations given 
were as follows: ‘‘ Nathan Hale,” W. John Morrison, ’96; ‘‘ Over 
the Threshold,” Sylvester S. Garrett,’96; ‘‘ The Function of His- 
tory,’’ Frank Grant Blair, ’97; ‘‘ The Dantean View of Life,’’ Ellen 
Gunton, ’96, and “ The Evolution of Civilization,’’ Howard Cooper 
Johnson, ’96. The contest was a very close one; the first place was 
awarded to F. G. Blair and second to W. J. Morrison. 

The monthly meeting of the Joseph Leidy Scientific Association 
was held last Fifth day evening in lecture room N, of College Hall. 
The semi-annual elections were held and Herbert Lorne Noxon, ’97, 
received the Presidency; C. B. Hoadley, ’97, is Vice-President, and 
Daisy R. Corson, Secretary. After reports by the professors at the 
head of the departments of Physics, Astronomy, Chemistry, and Biol- 
ogy, two very interesting papers were read. ‘‘ The Utilization of the 
Power of Niagara Falls,” by Howard J. Webster, ’97, and one upon 
‘* Thermo Chemistry,” by Abner Pugh Way, ’99. 

The Latin Society held its meeting on Third-day, the 4th inst., 
and after listening to two very interesting papers, ‘‘ The Materials and 
Construction of Roman Buildings,’’ by John P. Broomell, ’99, and 
‘The Topography of the City of Rome,” by Laura Cecilia Miller, 
’97, Prof. Price gave an illustrated lecture upon ‘‘ Ancient and Mod- 
ern Rome and the Excavations of Pompeii.’’ 

The past week has been a very busy one for the Senior Class ; the 
elections of Commencement and Class-day honor speakers by the 
Faculty and Class have occupied the minds of many. The appoint- 
ments of Commencement speakers made by the Faculty were Mary 
Stone McDowell, of New York; Hanson S. Wilson, of Maryland; 
Percival Parrish, of Rhode Island, and I. H. Clothier, Jr., of Pennsyl- 
vania. On Second-day last the Senior Class made their Class-day ap- 
pointments, which were as follows: President, Phillip Sheridan 
Knauer, of Pennsylvania; Ivy Poetess, Lauretta Thomas Smedley, 
of Pennsylvania; Ivy Orator, Howard Cooper Johnson, of Penn- 
sylvania; Presenter, Charles G. Hodge, of District of Columbia; 
Class Poetess, Mary Cooper McAllister, of Colorado ; Historian, Caro- 
lien Hayes Chambers, of Pennsylvania, and Prophetess, Mellie E. 
Bishop, of Illinois. The other class officers are Vice-President, J 
Chauncey Shortlidge, of Pennsylvania; Secretary; Violette Taylor 
Haines, of Maryland, and Treasurer, Frances Darlington, of Pennsy]l- 
vania. The Class also elected two Commencement Day speakers, W. 
John Morrison, of Illinois, and Ellen Gunton, of New York. In the 
Class appointments many of the votes were unanimous. 

The other Class presidents are: Junior, Robert Pyle, of Pennsyl- 
vania ; Sophomore, Lyman B. Hollingshead, of New Jersey. The 
Delphic 
Pennsylvania, and the Eunomian Literary Society, Howard J. Web- 
ster, of Pennsylvania, as their presidents for the coming term. 


DEATH OF A TEACHER.—Mary S. Hillborn, for many years well 
known in connection with the educational work of Friends, died in 
this city on the 5th instant, aged 62 years. She was associated with 
her sisters Jane and Annie for several years in a boarding-school for 
girls at Byberry, Pa., about a mile from Friends’ meeting-house. The 
house in which the school was kept had been previously occupied for 
the same purpose by Henry Pike. At this place many young girls, 
generally Friends, received tuition and training from the sisters, and in 
after life have looked back with satisfaction to their experiences there. 
Jane, the eldest of the three sisters, was head of the school, Annie and 
Mary were teachers, and Rebecca, a fourth sister, was the housekeeper. 
All are now deceased, Mary being the last survivor. She was for 
more than thirty years engaged in the Friends’ Central School, in this 
city, resigning her teaching at the close of the school year 1893. — 
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REPORTS FROM THE TEACHERS’ WorLD.—President G. Stanley 
Hall, of Clark University, whose lecture in this city, a short time ago, 
was reported in these columns, will have an article in the At/antic 
Monthly, next month, summing up the results of a pedagogical investi- 
gation conducted by the magazine. It made an inquiry of 10,000 
teachers and superintendents of public schools concerning the actual 
status of teachers and the schools in every part of the Union. The 
replies from the best informed men in the work in every State give at 
first-hand information that contains much encouragement, but there 
were also some discouraging features. Amongst the latter are the ex 
cessive size of classes, the instability of great masses of teachers, the 
insecurity of their positions, and in some communities the petty politi. 
cal and religious interferences. 

It is concluded that there is need of a higher degree of efficiency 
in teachers in many States, but a still greater need of a keener appre- 
ciation on the part of the public of the teachers’ work and the difficul- 
ties under which they labor. 
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Literary Society has elected J. Chauncey Shortlidge, of | 


To ForMER WeEsTTowN STUDENTS.—The Alumni Association of 
Westtown School hope soon to publish a fuller history of the school 
than has yet been written. In aid of this the Committee of the Asso- 
ciation ask the use of papers or letters which throw light upon the 
early days of the institution. 

Any older students will confer a favor if they will write their recol- 
lections of the early life and customs of the school. This matter is 
intended solely for the compilers, and will not be published in any way 
without the express consent of the writers. 

Address communications on this subject to 

W.W. and S. B. DEWEEs, Westtown, Pa. 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
MEDIA (PA.) FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. —The regular monthly meet- 
ing of Media Friends’ Association was held iu the school building on 
the evening of Second month 7. 

Hanna C. Garwood read from the INTELLIGENCER a recent article : 
‘« Has Quakerism a Message to the World To-day?” In the discus- 
sion which followed it was suggested that the ideals of the Society are 
lofty and pure ; it remains for us to give them living reality in deeds. 

A consideration of the question, ‘‘ What Should be the Attitude of 
Friends in the Midst of the Present Military Spirit ?”’ was opened by 
Clara B. Miller. The thought was advanced that our testimony for 
peace and arbitration is bearing fruit in national and international 
affairs. Moreover, we should remember that not alone in so-called 
public affairs, but also in matters between man and man, we may pro- 
mote arbitration, peace, and good will. There was interesting diversity 
of opinion as to just how far the testimonies of Friends against certain 
common usages, such as oaths, capital punishment, and the licensing 
of places for the sale of liquor, should prevent our members from ac- 
cepting public office. 

John L. Carver opened the question, ‘Should our Association 
Pursue a Definite Line of Historical Study ?’’ Upon consideration, it 
was deemed best to undertake some plan of continuous work in this 
direction. ‘‘ Janney’s History ’’ will probably be made the basis of a 
systematic study of the past years of our Society. C. 


WILLIsTOWN, PA.—On First month 29th a regular meeting of the 
Young Friends’ Association of Willistown was held at the home of 
Mordecai ‘I’. Bartram. Following a brief silence the President read 
from II. Corinthians a portion of the 3d chapter. Remarks bearing 
upon a thought in this chapter, ‘‘ Where the Spirit of the Lord is 
there is liberty,” were presented for our consideration. In meetings 
of this nature, no matter how diverse are the opinions offered, if the 
‘“‘ Spirit of the Lord ”’ is there—the spirit of love—we will know that 
liberty. 

The work of the evening consisted of that prepared by the sections 
—History and Literature. Anna Taylor Davis presented a review of 
the 16th chapter of Janney’s ‘‘ History of Friends.’’ In the discussion 
which this chapter elicited, the kind treatment of the Indians, in 
which respect the white man failed, was dwelt upon. The question 
was asked, How can we account for the religious persecutions of that 
time, and how can we account for the growth away from that to the 
liberality of the present? It was thought too much reliance was placed 
upon tradition, that no doubt these very persecutors felt they were fol- 
lowing out a religious belief. During the years which have followed, 
education has helped to clear away the mists which enveloped the 
masses in those times, and people realize better than ever before that 
the Lord reigneth. ‘“* Where the Spirit of the Lord is there is liberty.” 
Mordeeai T. Bartram read extracts from ‘* The Quaker Reformation.” 
‘¢ The Founders of the Society of Friends, in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury were accustomed to say that the aim of the Reformation move- 
ment was the revival of primitive Christianity. By this they did not 
mean a mere imitation of the practices and arrangements of the early 
Christians, but a revival of that spirit of simple, genuine, unclerical 
religion that was so characteristic of the first century. They felt that 
the Christian Church had grievously lapsed from the pure and primi- 
tive faith. The great central truth of Christianity,—the Real Presence 
of the Spirit of Christ in the hearts of his followers, —had come to be 
almost ignored. Externals had taken the place of spirituals. It was 
more in accord with priestly aim and worldly nature to profess faith 
in theological doctrines and outward ceremonies than to seek after and 
obey the Spirit of Christ.”’ 

The Literature Committee reported through Florence M. Windle 
extracts from the letters of Sunderland P. Gardner in answer to the 
queries : ‘ The primary cause of the first separation among Friends, and 
wherein lies the difference in doctrines ? ” ‘‘ The views of our Society as 
to Christ’s origin, the fall of man, his restoration, and justification.” 
These subjects as presented by this able writer proved exceedingly full 
of interest to us as an association. Being of such vital importance to 
all that we thought it right that the views of concerned Friends of 
that period be considered. ‘‘ With malice toward none and charity for 
all’ whose opinions are at variance with our own, it was desired that 
we bear in mind the quotation, ‘‘ Where the Spirit of the Lord is there 
is liberty.’’ 
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A paper prepared and read by John Bunting in answer to the 
question: “Should the aim of the First-day school be to make 
Friends ?’’ was clearly stated and emphatically in the affirmative. 
plea was made for the young who feel a need of such work at a time 
when they cannot fully understand and appreciate the meaning of a 
silent meeting. A deep anxiety was expressed concerning what the 
young spirits in our meetings need and must have if we expect them to 
adhere to our views. The writer defines his position as follows : “ One 
of the first duties of a Christian should be to imitate that perfect ex- 
ample whose name bas been woven into our faith, When Christ said 
to Peter, ‘ Feed my sheep,’ his words were spoken in the nature of a 
command.’’ The diversity of opinions was considered, also the pro- 
cess whereby various Christian sects inculcate their own views among 
others. And he further says: ‘* But beyond and outside of all these 
details of ordinary Christian endeavor there is something far closer and 
more sacred. There is the touch of heart to heart, when brother meets 
brother and one carries a message to the other which quickly brings 
light and life to the soul that was dark. That, my friends, is the true 
theory of proselyting. That is feeding the sheep. From the very 
first start of the First-day schools to the present hour the work has 
been an educational one. In considering the proposition to enter upon 
such work we must first remember what I believe will be accepted as 
correct, that Friends are not supposed to have any prejudices concern- 
ing the form or method of paying their duty to God or of showing 
their love for Christ. If I understand the general believings of this 
Society they do not propose to criticise outward methods of worship so 
long as each individual treasures as his pearl of great price the radiance 
of the light within. Then the First-day schools of the Society will 
see opening before them a wide and wonderful vista of future useful- 
ness in drawing about the minds and hearts of those with whom they 
may associate the mild and gentle bonds of universal Christianity. 
Such Christianity means first, accept the word; then gather up the 
fruits of the seed that is sown, and finally, feed my sheep.’’ 

Many words of appreciation were spoken at the close of this exer 
cise, and one thought expressed was to the effect that our aim should 
be to make Friends and then not negect to ask those persons to be- 
come members with us. The meeting closed with words of encour 
agement from our president and a period of silence. 

ANNA P. SMEDLEY, Sec. 


FAwN GROVE, Pa.—Fawn Young Friends’ Association met at the 
home of Thomas J. Brooks Second month, 2, 1896. The president 
opened the meeting by reading the 18th chapter of Matthew. The sec- 
retary being absent he appointed Annie E. Brooks, secretary, pro fem ; 
who read the minutes of last meeting. Twenty members answered to 
roll call, and several visitors were present. 

The subject for the day being Temperance, a very interesting sketch 
of the life of John B. Gough, prepared by Emma England, was read by 
the secretary, and commented on by those present. Carrie Clement 
read “* There's Danger in the Town; ”’ Maggie Marsteller read “‘ The 
Best Service’; Annie E. Brooks, ‘* The Wrong Road,” and Beulah 
Clement, ‘* Beside the Still Waters.’ A question, ‘* What is the 
Greatest Evil of Modern Society ?’’ was answered, “ Drink.” Several 
other interesting communications were read, including ‘‘ The Memorial 
presented to Congress by the other branch of Friends.” 
i at Samuel Clement's, Third month 8, 1896. 


Next meet- 


ing to be held B. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 


THE many friends of John L. Thomas and wife, of Pendleton, Ind., 
will regret to hear that the latter, while engaged in household duties, 
fell and fractured her thigh, and her physician gives but little encour 
agement for a complete recovery 

Among those who were sufferers by the fire which destroyed the 
Baptist Publication Society's building,on the 2d inst., was Eliza H. 
Schofield, who for twenty years has been engaged in painting, and in 
giving instruction in art. Her studio was in that building, and all its 
contents, including paintings, tapestries, etc., were burned, not a 
vestige Of them remaining. She estimates her loss at $2,500, upon 
which she will receive no insurance. She has re-opened a studio, 
temporarily, at the Amos Hillborn & Co. building, 1027 Market 
street, where she will be glad to receive pupils and orders for work. 


OPPORTUNITY. 
HE who bends to himself a joy 
Does the wingéd life destroy ; 
But he who kisses the joy as it flies 
Lives in eternity’s sunrise. 


If you trap the moment before it’s ripe, 
The tears of repentance you'll certainly wipe ; 
But if once you let the ripe moment go, 
You can never wipe off the tears of woe. 


—W 


Blake 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE LESSON-LEAF QUESTION. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


IF it be desired that nothing but the same of Friends shall be pre- 
served, let the Society everywhere keep up the First-day schools, and 
in them use the International Series of Lessons and the lesson leaves 
and literature that accompany them. It would be far better to have 
no schools than to take this course. 


Wilmington, Ohio. CLARKSON BUTTERWORTH. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


I find so much misunderstanding among Friends wherever I go 
about the meaning of the term “ International Lessons”’ that I think 
it ought to be re-stated. 

This term applies only to the swdject of the lessons, and not to the 
** Lesson Leaves,”’ which are issued by the various religious denomi- 
nations, Sunday-school papers, and even newspapers throughout the 
country. The International Committee, composed of leading repre- 
sentatives from most of the religious denominations, simply select the 
portion of Scripture for consideration each week in the year ; the ex- 
positions and interpretations are left to society and individual to make 
for themselves. 

Friends can and should, as they have in the past, issue their own 
“ Lesson Leaves,’’ giving their own interpretation of the portion of 
Scripture which all are considering. R. S. HAVILAND. 

Chappaqua, N. Y. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

I have been much interested in the various opinions expressed in 
your interesting paper on the subject of the Lesson Leaves, and would 
like to add my voice in favor of the sentiments of R. S. Haviland in a 
recent issue. 

I think by returning to the International Lessons, and giving our 
views on the same subjects that others are considering at the same time, 
it might be the means of disseminating Friends’ views. They would 
in this manner be brought more conspicuously before the public, for 
should we not let our light shine before men? To my mind it would 
be no backward step, but rather a fearless and forward one. I have 
no doubt that our lessons are prepared with a great deal of care and 
labor by concerned and spiritual-minded workers ; but to me it has 
always been a pleasant thought and suggestion of the brotherhood of 
man that the whole Christian world is engaged in the study of the same 
lesson. a. 6c 

Baltimore, Ma. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
I HEAR THE ANGELS WHISPER. 
Ou! I hear the angels whisper, 
Whisper words of cheer, 


And they fall with loving sweetness 
On my spiritual ear. 


Be ye faithful to the Father, 
Be ye just and true, and then 
The promise of the Father is 
** Peace on earth, good will to men.”’ 


When the morning light is breaking, 
Ask for strength to guard the way 

From the trials and temptations 
That beset thee through the day. 


At the closing of the evening, 

When the long day’s work is done, 
Return thanks unto the Father, 

The revered and Holy One. 


lhen I hear the angels singing, 
And their voices from above 

Fill the spacious courts of heaven 
With sweet songs of peace and love. 


And the family of nations, 
As they join with one accord, 
All are singing Hallelujah, 
Hallelujahs to the Lord. 
London Grove, Pa. Beny. W. SWAYNE. 


IT is announced that the President of the Swiss Confederation will 
nominate an arbitrator in the Bering Sea dispute between Great Britain 
and the United States. The question at issue is the amount of dam- 
ages to be paid for Canadian sealing vessels which it was decided by 
the Paris Tribunal the United States patrol-ships had not the right to 
interfere with, in the sealing waters. 


THE PRESENT. 
WE live not in our moments or our years— 
The present we fling from us like the rind 
Of some sweet future, which we after find 
Bitter to taste, or bind that in with fears, 
And water it beforehand with our tears— 
Vain tears for that which never may arrive : 
Meanwhile the joy whereby we ought to live, 
Neglected or unheeded, disappears. 
Wiser it were to welcome and make ours 
What e’er of good, tho’ small, the present brings— 
Kind greetings, sunshine, song of birds, and flowers, 
With a child’s pure delight in little things ; 
And of the griefs unborn to rest secure, 
Knowing that mercy ever will endure. 
—Archbishop Trench. 


LITTLE MR. BY-AND-BY. 


LittLe Mr. By-and-By, 

You will mark him by his cry, 
And the way he loiters when 
Called again and yet again, 
Glum if he must leave his play 
Though all time be holiday. 


Little Mr. By-and-By, 

Eyes cast down and mouth awry ! 
In the mountains of the moon 
He is known as Pretty Soon ; 
And he’s cousin to Don’t Care, 
As no doubt you're well aware. 


Little Mr. By-and- By 
Always has a fretful ‘‘ Why?” 
When he’s asked to come or go; 
Like his sister—Susan Slow. 
Hope we'll never—you nor I— 
Be like Mr. By-and-By. 
—Clinton Scollard, in St. Nicholas. 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR FIRST 
MONTH, 1896. 

Mean barometer, 

Highest barometer during the month, (6th), 

Lowest barometer during the month, (24th), 

Mean temperature, 

Highest temperature during the month, (3oth), 

Lowest temperature during the month, (6th), 

Mean of maximum temperatures, 

Mean of minimum temperatures, 

Greatest daily range of temperature, (3d), 

Least daily range of temperature, (20th), 

Mean daily range of temperature, 

Mean relative humidity, per cent., 

Mean temperature of the Dew Point, 21.1 

Total precipitation, rain, melted snow, inches, 1.69 

Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 1.50 inches of 
rain, on the 23d and 24th. 

Number of days on which .o1 inch or more of rain fell, 5. 

Number of clear days 10, fair days 14, cloudy days 7. 

Prevailing direction of the wind from the Northwest. 

Solar Halos on the 13th, 17th, 22d, 31st. 

Lunar Halo on the 22d. 

Sleet on the 3d. 
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SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 


Maximum temperature wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 41.5 on 24th. 

Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., § on 6th. 

Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 25.6. 

Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 39.5 on 24th. 

Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 11.5 on 
4th, 6th. 

Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 28.3. 

Note.—Total snow-fal! during the month, one inch, which fell on 
the 7th, oth, 19th, and 20th,—very light flurries of snow also on the 
Ist, roth, 14th, 27th, 31st. No snow on the ground on the 15th nor 
at the end of the month. 

This has been a remarkably pleasant winter month. The mean 
temperature was slightly below the normal, but with very little stormy 
weather ; the number of clear and fair days was above the average. 

JoHN CoMLY, Observer. 
Centennial Ave., Philadelphia, First month 31. 
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EXTRACT FROM WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL 
ADDRESS. 


In the Ninth month, 1796, President George Washington, then 

about six months distant from the conclusion of his second term of 
office, issued an address to the American people, in which he declined 
election for a third time, and gave his views on many important sub- 
jects. On foreign affairs he dwelt very earnestly. The following is 
an extract from this portion of the Address. The address is dated 
Ninth month 17, 1796, and was carried by Washington himself to the 
printer, (at Philadelphia, then the seat of government), Claypoole. 
The original manuscript, in Washington’s hand- writing, is in the Lenox 
Library, New York City. 
OsseRVE good faith and justice towards all nations; 
cultivate peace and harmony with all; religion and 
morality enjoin this conduct; and can it be that good 
policy does not equally enjoin it? It will be worthy of a 
free, enlightened, and at no distant period a great nation, 
to give to mankind the magnanimous and too novel ex- 
ample of a people always guided by an exalted justice 
and benevolence. Who can doubt that, in the course of 
time and things, the fruits of such a plan would richly 
repay any temporary advantages which might be lost by a 
steady adherence to it? Can it be that Providence has 
not connected the permanent felicity of a nation with its 
virtue? The experiment, at least, is recommended by 
every sentiment which ennobles human nature. Alas! is 
it rendered impossible by its vices ? 

In the execution of such a plan, nothing is more 
essential than that permanent, inveterate antipathies 
against particular nations, and passionate attachment for 
others, should be excluded: and that in place of them, 
just and amicable feelings towards all should be culti- 
vated. The nation which indulges towards another 
an habitual hatred, or an habitual fondness, is, in some 
degree, a slave. It is a slave to its animosity or 
to its affection ; either of which is sufficient to lead it as- 
tray from its duty and its interest. Antipathy in one 
nation against another, disposes each more readily to 
offer insult and injury, to lay hold of slight causes of 
umbrage, and to be haughty and untractable when 
accidental or trifling occasions of dispute occur. Hence 
frequent collisions, obstinate, envenomed, and bloody 
contests. The nation, prompted by ill-will and resent- 
ment, sometimes impels to war the government, contrary 
to the best calculations of policy. The government 
sometimes participates in the national propensity, and 
adopts, through passion, what reason would reject ; at 


| other times it makes the animosity of the nation subser- 


vient to projects of hostility,instigated by pride, ambition, 
and other sinjster and pernicious motives. The peace 
often, sometimes perhaps the liberty, of nations, has been 
the victim. 

So likewise a passionate attachment of one nation to 
another produces a variety of evils. Sympathy for the 
favorite nation, facilitating the illusion of an imaginary 
common interest, in cases where no real common interest 


| exists, and infusing into one the enmities of the other, 


| 
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betrays the former into a participation in the quarrels 
and wars of the latter, without adequate inducement or 
justification. It leads also to concessions to the favorite 
nation of privileges denied to others, which is apt doubly 
to injure the nation making the concessions ; by unneces- 
sarily parting with what ought to have been retained, and 
by exciting jealousy, ill-will, and a disposition to retali- 
ate in the parties from whom equal privileges are with- 
held ; and it gives to ambitious, corrupted, or deluded 
citizens (who devote themselves to the favorite nation) 
facility to betray, or sacrifice, the interest of their own 
country, without odium ; sometimes even with popularity ; 
gilding with the appearance of a virtuous sense of obli- 
gation, a commendable deference for public opinion, ora 
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laudable zeal for public good, the base or foolish compli- 
ances of ambition, corruption, or infatuation. 

As avenues to foreign influence in innumerable ways, 
such attachments are particularly alarming to the truly 
enlightened and independent patriot. How many Op- 
portunities do they afford to tamper with domestic fac- 
tions, to practice the art of seduction, to mislead public 
opinion, to influence or awe the public councils? Such 
an attachment of a small or weak towards a great and 
powerful nation, dooms the former to be the satellite of 
the latter. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence, (I 
conjure you to believe me, fellow-citizens), the jealousy 
of a free people ought to be constantly awake, since 
history and experience prove that foreign influence is one 
of the most baneful foes of republican government. But 
that jealousy, to be useful, must be impartial, else it be- 
comes the instrument of the very influence to be avoided, 
instead of a defense against it. Excessive partiality for 
one foreign nation, and excessive dislike for another, 
cause those whom they actuate to see danger only on one 
side, and serve to veil, and even second, the arts of in- 
fluence on the other. Real patriots, who may resist the 
intrigues of the favorite, are liable to become suspected 
and odious, while its tools and dupes usurp the applause 
and corfidence of the people, to surrender their in- 
terests. 

The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to foreign 
nations is, in extending our commercial relations, to have 
with them as little political connection as possible. So 
far as we have already formed engagements, let them be 
fulfilled with perfect good faith. There let us stop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests, which to us 
have none, or a very remote relation. Hence she must 
be engaged in frequent controversies, the causes of which 
are essentially foreign to our concerns. Hence, there- 
fore, it must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves, by 
artificial ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes of her politics, 
or the ordinary combinations and collisions of her friend- 
ships or enmities. 


PHOTOGRAPHY THROUGH SOLIDS. 
WITHIN the last month a very remarkable series of dis- 
coveries have been announced. These are made by 
Professor Réntgen, of the University of Wiirzburg, in 
Germany. A full and scientific explanation of the 
matter is yet to be published. Briefly stated, he has 


found certain heretofore unknown rays of .light or waves | 


of ether, which he calls the X rays. Though they are 
not recognizable by the eye, these rays affect the photo- 


graphic plate, and among other peculiar properties they | 


have the marvelous one of passing through some solids 
and semi-solids, like wood, card-board, and human fiesh. 
In a lecture before the German Emperor Professor Réntgen 
photographed objects which were placed behind panels 
of wood and in wooden and card-board boxes, the rays 
which photographed the objects passing through the wood 
or cardboard. The rays were also shown to pass through 
water without refraction. 

Reports have been printed of the application of the 
discovery to medical purposes, calcareous objects in some 
of the human organs having been photographed through 
the body. The human bones, it is alleged, can also be 


photographed with these rays, which traverse the flesh 
somewhat as ordinary rays of light pass through glass. 
Thus, Science tells us, ‘‘ Réntgen has put his hand be- 
tween the tube and the dry plate in the closed camera ; 
the photograph shows clearly all the bones of the hand 
without the flesh and skin, and the gold rings seem to 








| chance observation. 
| practical bearing on medical science and lead to a wider 
| scientific knowledge in other directions is quite probable. 





hang in the air.’’ In this country the experiments have 
been in some degree verified by Professor A. W. Wright, 
of Yale, and Professor Trowbridge, of Harvard. The 
former obtained, for instance, a dim photograph of coins 
which were inclosed in a purse, and the latter obtained 
on a photographic plate impressions of objects concealed 
in a wooden box half an inch thick. The Crookes tube 
is a glass tube in which a partial vacuum is created and 
then an electrical current passed, whereupon the tube is 
filled with a pale light. In performing experiments with 
these tubes peculiar rays have been noted about the 
cathode end (that of the negative pole), and it has long 
been known that these rays would pass through thin 
plates of metal. Professor Réntgen’s rays seem akin to 
these ‘‘ cathode rays,’’ but with additional properties. 
The discovery is said to have been made purely bya 
That it may have an important 


ASCENT OF MOUNT ARARAT. 


H. F. B. Lynch, in Scribner’s Magazine, for Second month. 


| ALTHOUGH the summit of Great Ararat, which has an 
| elevation of 17,916 feet, yields in height to the peaks of 


the Caucasus in the north and to Demavend (19,400 
feet) in the east, nearly five hundred miles away, yet, as 
Bryce in his admirable book has observed, there can be 
but few other places in the world where a mountain so 
lofty rises from a plain solow. The summit of Great 
Ararat has the form of a dome and is covered with per- 


| petual snow ; this dome crowns an oval figure, the length 


of which is from northwest to southeast, and it is there- 
fore the long side of this dome which you see from the 
valley of the Araxes. On the southeast, as you follow 
the outline farther, the slope falls at a more rapid gradient 
of from thirty to thirty-five degrees and ends in the 
saddle between the two mountains at a height of nearly 
nine thousand feet. From that point it is the shape ot 
the Little Ararat which continues the outline toward the 
east; it rises in the shape of a graceful pyramid to the 


| height of 12,840 feet, and its summit is distant from 


that of Great Ararat a space of nearly seven miles. The 
southeastern slope of the lesser Ararat corresponds to the 


| northwestern slope of the great mountain and descends 


to the floor of the river valley in a long and regular train. 
The unity of the whole fabric, the intimate correspon- 
dence of t e parts between themselves, in a word the 
architectural qualities of this natural work at once im- 
press the eye and continue to provide an inexhaustible 
fund of study, however long may be the period of your 
stay. 

At last we stood upon the summit of Ararat—but the 
sun no longer pierced the white vapor; a fierce gale 
drove across the forbidden region and whipped the eye, 
straining to distinguish the limits of snow and cloud. 
Vague forms hurried past on the wings of the whirl- 
wind ; in place of the landscape of the land of promise 
we searched dense banks of fog. 

We were standing on the spot where the Ark ot 
Gopher rested, where first the patriarch alighted on the 
face of an earth renewed. Before him lay the valleys of 
six hundred years of sorrow; the airiest pinnacle sup- 
ported him, a boundless hope filled his eyes. The pulse 
of life beat strong and fresh around him; the busy 
swarms thrilled with sweet freedom, elect of all living 
things. In the settling exhalations stood the bow of 


many colors, eternal token of God’s covenant with man. 
The peaks which rose on the distant borderland where 
silence had first faltered into speech were wrapped about 
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with the wreaths of fancy, a palpable world of cloud. 
Did we fix our foot upon these solid landmarks to wish 
the vague away, to see the hard summits stark and naked 
and all the floating realm of mystery flown? The truth is 
firm and it is well to touch and feel it and know where 


figured as the snow distils into cloud. 
speaks in every syllable of that solemn, stately tale ; di- 
vine hope bursting the bounds of matter to compromise 
with despair. And the ancient mountain summons the 
spirits about him and veils a futile frown as the rising sun 
illumines the valleys of Assa and the life of man lies bare. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


IN parting with the detachment of British troops which left England to 
conduct the war against the Ashantee tribes in Africa, the Duke of 
Connaught, (son of the Queen) said: ‘‘I know you all hope, and I 
hope, too, that you will have a chance of discharging your carbines and 
rendering a good account of the enemy,’’ upon which the Herald of 


nature of slaughter and for the sanctity of human life. It was on this 
expedition against the Ashantees that Prince Henry of Battenberg went, 
in which he contracted the fatal attack of fever. 

—The English government is now building, a recent official report 
states, no less than fifty-six new war-ships, forty in private yards, and 


sixteen in the royal dock-yards. Seven of these are ‘‘ first-class battle 
ships.”’ 


—A correspondent of the French (peace) journal La Paix per le 


Droits, writes of the warlike attitude of some of the Roman Catholic | 


clergy of France. One of the Catholic bishops, he says, has lately 
been speculating on a wholesale scale in explosive powder, for destroy- 
ing troops in war! This bishop has affixed his official cross to eight 
bills of £1,000 each for the sale of the explosive! He has also specu- 
lated largely in hops for breweries. Noris he by any means a solitary 
instance. 

—Madame Calve, a prominent opera singer, being asked by a New 
York city reporter, ‘‘ What advice would you give a young woman 
who has a good voice, and fancies that Providence has cut out a career 
for her on the stage ?’’ replied : ‘‘ I should tell her to go home and mend 
her stockings ; do anything but go upon the stage. There is no hap- 
piness in a stage life.” Then she explained its “ continual worri- 
ment,” the impossibility of domestic happiness, etc., and concluded by 
emphasizing her first remark. 


—The importation into the United States of plants from China and 
Japan is forbidden. The reason for this is the prevalence of cholera 
in the Asiatic countries. Nearly all of the plants that come across the 
Pacific are shipped in pots and in their native soil. Nothing absorbs 
and holds the germs of disease, especially in an epidemic, so well as 
the earth. 

—Some of the African tribes pull their fingers till the joints 
‘* crack’’ as a form of salutation, and one tribe has the curious fashion 
of showing friendship by standing back to back. 


—On the steamer Scotsman of the Dominion Line, which sailed 


from Portland for Liverpool a few days ago, went the largest load of | 


live stock that has ever been taken from this country. Arrangements 
were made to export 1,500 head of cattle and 1,600 sheep. 


—Two remarkable illuminated Hebrew manuscripts of the Bible 
(the Old Testament), written in the ninth or tenth century, were shown 
by Dr. Gaster recently to the Society of Biblical Archzeology in Lon- 
don. They came from Central Asia and are probably the oldest 
Hebrew texts of the Bible in existence. 

—The lack of snow in Maine this winter drove one man insane 
and he is now in the State insane hospital. He was a prosperous 
lumber merchant of Sangerville. 
the cutting and delivery of lumber. He had the lumber cut, but be- 
cause there was no snow, an unexpected and most unusual contingency, 
he could not deliver it. He had expended large sums of money and 
became involved because of not being able to make collections. Dis- 
appointment and anxiety drove him insane. 


—A memorial praying for the admission of women to degrees at 
Cambridge University, England, has received the signatures of 2,200 
university members. Among those who have signed the memorial are 
Arthur J. Balfour, the Government leader in the House of Commons, 
Gerald Balfour, chief secretary for Ireland; Sir Walter Besant, and 
other notable men. 
he advocates the establishment of universities for women similar to 
those in the United States. 


—A lump of sugar saturated with vinegar is highly recommended 
as a remedy for hiccough. 


} 
| 
| 


—A SHOCKINGi nstance of the cruel injustice which often accompa- 
nies ‘‘lynching’’ is reported from Knoxville, Tenn. An outcast woman, 
Lizzie Hickman, who died there on the 2d instant, ‘‘ left a confession 
that a man, Lee Sellers, lynched there eleven years ago for the robbery 
and murder of [a man named Mains] was innocent, and that she lured 


Mains to an isolated spot, where Ike Wright, an outlaw, committed the 
the legend begins ; but the legend itself is truth trans- | 


The reality of life | 


deed.’’ 


—California olive growers say that a large demand has sprung up 
this season in the Eastern States for California olives, and practically 
the whole product of the State is already sold. Orders for California 
olives have come from many grocery houses in Eastern cities, whose 
proprietors say that, now the Californians have mastered the art of 


| pickling the fruit, the native product will drive the foreign olives out of 


| with man 


| national bank, 





Eastern markets. 

—There are nearly 35,000 gypsies in England. 

—No country in the world can rival Japan in the matter of hot 
springs. 

—A general simultaneous census of the world for the year 1900 is 
asked for by the International Statistical Institute. It can be taken if 
slight modifications in the time of their regular censuses are made by 
the chief countries of the world. Portugal, Denmark, the United 
States, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Belgium, Hungary, and 


]e ¢ po q | Sweden will regularly take their censuses on different days of the year 
Peace (London), remarks that it is regrettable that an English prince | 


should speak thus flippantly, and with such disregard for the serious | 1901, and Great Britain, France, and Italy later in that year. 


1900, Holland on the last day of 1899, Norway on the first day of 


—The new star of Utah was the one to which the woman suffragists 
pointed with greatest pride in their National Convention [in Wash- 
ington] last week. Time was when the institutions of that territory 
brought the blush of shame to the cheek of honest womanhood ; but 
that time has gone by, and Utah is now one of the three States of the 
Union wherein woman is recognized on a plane of political equality 
It is a great transformation, in which the women suffragists 
may well exult.— Boston Herald. 

—The Woman’s Political Equality Club of Rochester, N. Y., held 
a ‘* Lucretia Mott’’ anniversary social, at the residence of Dr. E. M. 
Moore, on the evening of Second month 16. An interesting biographi- 
cal sketch of Lucretia was read by Mrs. Jean Brooks Greenleaf. Per- 
sonal reminiscences were given by Dr. E. M. Moore, who is a nephew 
of James Mott, and by Miss Susan B. Anthony.— Woman's Journal. 


—Sarah Frances Dick, cashier of the First National Bank in Hunt- 
ington, Ind., is said to be the only woman holding that position in a 
She was appointed assistant cashier in 1873, and in 
January, 1881, at the reorganization of the bank, she succeeded her 
father as cashier and was also chosen a director, and has held these 
positions since that date. She is a daughter of the present president 


| of the bank. 


—The Wilmington (Del.) Morning News, 8th inst., says: “About 


| two hundred persons saw five prisoners whipped at New Castle on 
| Saturday. 
| in the pillory for one hour and also received twenty lashes. 
| other prisoners whipped were: John Burk, twenty lashes 
| W. Somers, twenty lashes ; William Mitchell, ten lashes, and Joseph 
| Cook, five lashes.” 


The punishment was all for larceny. Edwin Myers stood 
The 


; Benjamin 


Four others are to be whipped on the 15th. 


—W. Seward Webb, vice-president of the New York Central Rail- 
road, is having plans prepared for a new marble palace, which he is 
going to erect on his property at Scarborough, N. Y. The owners of 
a marble quarry at Tuckahoe have secured the contract to furnish the 
marble. He intends to spend about $1,500,000 on the house. 


—The death of Prince Henry of Battenberg, husband of Princess 
Beatrice, youngest daughter of Queen Victoria, has caused the queen 
to revise her will. It is reported that she will leave Osborne House 


| to Princess Beatrice, and will also bequeath to her the lease of Aber- 


| geldie House. 


Last fall he took large contracts for | 


| them. 


The Duke of Connaught (one of her sons), it is said, 
will get Balmoral, the Queen’s residence in the Highlands. 


—Six head of fair-sized, entirely sound horses were sold in the 
town of Lakeview, Oregon, recently, for an average of $6.50 each, 
One of the horses brought only $1.50. 


—The King of Italy detests cards, and will not take them in his 
hand, it is said, owing to the fact that his father wasted hours over 
And since the death of Alphonzo XII. card playing has been 
forbidden at the court of Spain. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


Bips for a 4 per cent. United States loan of 100 millions of dollars 


| were opened at Washington, at the Treasury Department, on the 5th 


| instant, at noon. 


Professor Marshall has written a letter in which | paid forin gold. There were dona fide subscriptions presented for about 


The bonds are payable “in coin,’’ and are to be 


500 millions of dollars, all at a premium, some of them, however, 
being duplicate bids, at different rates. About two-thirds of the loan 
was awarded to bidders above 111.68, and about one-third to J. P. 
Morgan & Co., bankers, New York City, at that rate. The operation 
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of the loan ought to be to add over 111 millions gold to the United 
States Treasury ‘‘ reserve,’ but some part—how much is not yet known 
—of the gold required to pay for the bonds will be withdrawn from 
the Treasury by presenting ‘‘ greenback ”’ notes for ‘‘ redemption-” 


FURTHER fighting occurs almost daily in Cuba. The new Spanish 
commander, General Weyler, who is expected to inaugurate a more 
severe policy, landed at Havana, on the roth. Many more people 
have left the island, fearing unbearable hardships from the war. The 
general in command before Weyler's arrival, Marin, had abandoned 
his efforts to force the insurgent chief, Gomez, to come toa decisive 
battle. The Foreign Relations Committee of the United States Senate 
has reported resolutions to the Senate, recommending that the insur- 
gents be acknowledged as “ belligerents.”’ 

Tue London 7Zelegraph announces that the Government’s naval 
programme for 1896 contemplates the expenditure of ten millions of 
pounds, ($50,000,000). 

Ir is announced from Pretoria, South Africa, capital of the Transvaal 
Republic, that President Kruger will go to England in responce to the 
invitation extended to him by Joseph Chamberlain, British Colonial 
Secretary, to visit London for the purpose of discussing the questions 
arising from the Taid of Dr. Jameson into the Transvaal. 


A BILL to prevent prize and bull fighting in the Territories and 


District of Columbia has passed both Houses of Congress, and was | 


signed by the President on the 7th inst. It fixes the penalty at im- 
prisonment for from one to five years, in the discretion of the Court, 
restricting its operations to the principals and promotors. 


AN aerolite burst over the city of Madrid on the roth inst. The 
first warning of the explosion was a flash which illumined the sky, 
which was followed by a tremendous report, the vibrations from which 
shattered hundreds of windows. 
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*,* Quarterly meetings in Second month 


occur as follows : 
15. Short Creek, Mt. ; 
17. Centre, Bald Eagle, Pa. 
Duanesburg, Albany, N. Y. 

19. Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 
M., Pelham, Ont. 
Blue River, Benjaminville, Ill. 
Warrington, Menallen, Pa. 
25. Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
Southern, Camden, Del 
27. Bucks, Wrightstown, Pa. 
Nottingham, Little Britain, Pa. 


a — t food for the pale, thin anzmic, 
dyspet and overworked, and those neex 


woved nourishment 22. Pelham H. Y. 


ing im 
Somatose-Biscuit, 10% Somatose. A 24 
valuable addition to the diet . 
Runke 1 Bros.’ Somatose -Cocoa 26. 
(1 matose), for nursing mothers, invalids 
nvalescents. A pleasant and strength 28. 


ening beverage for table use 


Runkel Bros.’ Somatose-Choco- 


late(10% Somatose), for eating and drinking. 


ill druggists. Descriptive pamphlets free of SECOND MONTH, 1896: 
e Schieffelin & Co., New cane Sole Agts. 4 16. Mt. Kisco. 
x SS u 
= ——| €t¢., to 
116 W. 
NOTICES. 


* .* A temperance conference, under the 
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*,* «a Temperance Conference, under care 
of Western Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, 
will be held on First-day, Second month 16, at 
Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 

Convene at 2 o'clock. 


SARAH C. Bootu, Recording Clerk. 


Pleasant, O. 





*,* Meetings appointed by the Visiting Com- 
mitteeof New York Yearly Meeting : 


Address all inquiries in reference to trains 
JoserpH _T. McDowkgLL, Clerk, 
13th St., 





THE London Daily News, toth inst., publishes letters from five 
prominent American ministers, J. Henry Barrows and F. W. Gun- 
saulus, of Chicago ; Josiah Strong, of New York; Lyman Abbott, of 
Brooklyn, and Lorimer, of Boston, commending the establishment of a 
permanent Court of Arbitration to settle questions arising between 
Great Britain and the United States. It is pointed out by persons in 
this country who are otherwise in sympathy with the idea that it would 
be hard to get from Europe permanent arbitrators who could be relied 
on to stand clear of European influences. 


A TREMENDOUS rain storm swept along the Atlantic coast on the 
5th and 6th instant. In this city and neighborhood nearly four inches 
of water fell on the 6th, it being the first heavy rain since late in the 
spring of 1895, and one of the greatest volume ever experienced here. 
In some places damage was done by the sudden rise of rivers and 
creeks, but the losses were not serious. 


THE general, Baratieri, commanding the troops of Italy in Abys- 
sinia, has asked for the immediate despatch of twelve additional bat- 
talions of infantry, six mounted batteries, and 2,500 mules. The Ital- 
ian Cabinet discussed the request, and there is strong division of opin- 
ion as to continuing the war, but it is announced that the reinforce- 


| ments will be sent. 


From Constantinople it is announced, roth, that United States 
Minister Terrell has procured for Clara Barton and her assistants the 
Sultan’s safeguard, which will allow them to distribute relief among 
the sufferers in Armenia. 


DIsPATCHES from London, on the roth, stated that the ‘‘ Queen’s 
speech,”’ at the opening of Parliament on the 11th, would contain an 
announcement, amounting to almost a positive declaration that a satis- 
factory conclusion has been reached between the Governments of the 


United States, Great Britain, and Venezuela respectively in regard to 
the boundary question. 






All are cordially 


FURNITUR 
COMPANY | 


GRAND RAPIDS. MICH. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 


cHOD 





1406 CHESTNUT STREET. 
SPECTACLES 
EYE GLASSES, 
THE RMOMET ERS. 


Seven Pounds 
Ingram’s Fine Blended Coffee 
for Two Dollars. 


William S. Ingram, Tea Dealer, 
31 N. Second St., Philadelpnia, Pa. 


New Yok.  enjamin Green, 


—— 83 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 


care of Burlington Quarterly Meeting’s Commit- 
tee, will be held ia the Friends’ meeting-house, 
at Crosswicks, N. J., on First-day, Second 
month 23, 1896, at 2.30 p.m. The attendance 
of Friends and others is solicited. 
FRANKLIN S. ZELLEY, Clerk, 
Jacksonville, N. J. 
































*.* Circular meetings will occur in Salem 
Quarter, in Second month, as follows : 
16. Mullica Hill. 
23 Woodstown 
"Jos. B. Livezey, 


























Clerk of Committee. 

















*.* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor, will be held in the Meeting 
“House at West Chester, on First-day, Second 
month 16, 1896, at 2.30 p.m. 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 









































LUSTER THE GREATEST 
SILVER 


eyect ses 


POLISH 
LABOR THE LEAST. 


A penny proves it. 
Add reas on postal brings trial quant 
' 


It'S UNLIKE OTHERS. tera SELL IT. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New Yor 


John Faber Miller, 609, SWEDE STREET, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
Practicing in 
Counties. 


Montgomery and Philadelphia | 


CARPETINGS. 


Spring lines of Patterns and Colorings 
now complete. 


“ JAEGER” 


THE FINEST WOOLEN UNDERWEAR, 


Made in all weights, from the lightest 
gause for Summer to the Heaviest for 
Winter, absolutely Pure Wool of the 
finest quality and texture. 
Philadelphia Depot, 
Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co., 


S. C. HANCOCK, Prop, 
1523 Chestnut Street, 


formerly 1104 Chestnut Street. 


FRIENDS’ 


Undertaker & Embalmer 
1313 Vine Street, Philada. | 


TELEPHONE 4036. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, | 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


LECTURES—1895-96. 


AARON M. PowELL, Editor of Zhe Philan- 
thropist, will accept a limited number of lecture | 
engagements. Sunjects: I. “* WENDELL PHIL- 
tips” ; IL. “ WuitTieR”; III. “ GEORGE 
Fox”; IV. ‘*GLimpsEs IN EvRoPE”’; V. 
‘© WoMAN AS A CITIZEN’’ ; VI. ‘‘ PURITY AND 
THE WHITE Cross”; VII. ‘‘ THE NATIONAL 
DRINK PRosBLEM.’’ Address for dates and 
terms, 

THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
NOW READY. 
‘* Words by the Way.” 


By ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 


160 pages, bound in linen cloth, gilt top. 
60 cents. Mailed for 65 cents. 





Friends’ Book Association, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Phila’da, Pa. 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to | 
about 3,500 persons, reaching, say 16,000 read- | 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver- 
tisement. geg7When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 


seeing the advertisement this inpaper.q 


——— 


| 28 acres per day. 


INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 








CLEARING-UP SALE OF LADIES’ 
AND CHILDREN'S 
Fine Shoes. 


Prices one-fourth and one-third off for the month. 


DUTCHER, 


47 N. 13th 8t. (below Arch) Phila. 





Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


Spoctal attention given to serving families. Office, 
North Eighth &t., a Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


The bottom to prices on weeders knocked out by 
the Z. Breed Weeder Co. 

All agencies cancelled and no more agents wanted 

The wholesalers and retailers profits saved to the 
buyers. 

In dealing with us every farmer is now to be both 
wholesaler and retailer as well as user, and can save 
both these profits (about one-half the retail price of 
the machine himself by ordering now. 

The Zephaniah Breed Weeders will work corn, 


| sugar-cane, potatoes, peas, beans, squashes, melons, 
| cucumbers, tomatoes, cabbages, beets, carrots, re 
| nips, cauliflower, celery, onions, (think of it, 


onions !), strawberry plantations (both new and 
old), asparagus (during cutting season) and many 
other ae all without other cultivation, hand- 
hoeing, or hand-weeding, while for grain fields they 


have no equal. See what a Kansas Friend says of 


| them in our ad. in this paper Eleventh month 23d 
| and 30th. 


Our No. 1 and 2 (two horse)will work clean 25 to 
No. 3, 4, and 5 (one horse) will 
work 15 to18 acres per day. With our No. 8 one 
man’s time will care for 5 to 7 acres of onions until 
they are % inch in diameter without hand-weeding. 

Send to-day for circular describing nine sizes and 
styles of Sulky, Walking, and Hand machines. It 
also contains an article on ‘‘ Weeds and Tillage,” 
by Prof. taft, of the Michigan Agricultural College, 
‘Shallow vs. Deep Cultivation,” by Prof. Hunt, of 


| Ohio Agricultural College, and “* how I grow 300 to 


400 bushels of potatoes in Massachusetts,” by U. W. 
Russell. E-q., of Upton, Mass.,an authority on po- 
tato culture. Address 
DESK B, THE Z. BREED WEEDER Co., 
26 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. 
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The Art Amateur. | 


BEST AND LARCEST PRACTICAL ART 


Monthly (size of 
year, inchading al 
"lates and 5 extra 


(LACAZINE. 


(EstaBiisuep 1379.) 


11x16). Sumptuously printed and richly {llustrated. Price, $4.00 a 
supplements. i 
of Working Designs for + ainting, Carving, China Leoo.ativu, Model- 
ing, Pyrography, Embroidery, etc. 
Invaluable to al! who seek to make a living b 
ment. The only art periodical awarded a m 


Single copies, 55 cents, each containing exquisite Color 


For sale by al! first-ciass newsdealers. 
Art, or who take up Art as an accemplish- 
at the World’s bt air, wnere twenty ciplomas 


were awarded to its special writers and artists. The following are the eas departments : 


Ou Parrriye 
Wars Coton 
Paster Patytine 
Tarzsray Pawrine 
ILLUSTRATING 


DesiGNine ror THe Art Travis 
Cuvrce axp Home Empromwerry 
Home Decoration anp FURNISHING 
BioGRAPHIES OF ARTISTS 

Apvics BY CORRESPONDENCE 


‘wina Partine 
Woop Carvine 
Mopztine ww Ciar 
Pyroorapny 
Wroveut lnon Worx. 


A choice of the following two liberal offers is open to all wh», before January 1, 1896, will 
send to the publisher 24.0u—the regular subscription price—and mention this journal ; 


GIVES, with a year’s subscription to the Magazine, any one of Seven 


OFFER 
& 


00. They 


One of the Colored Plates given with s 
Subscription for 1596. 


catalogue prices, would cost from $3.00 to 
that are used as models for stndents in the 


you get 15 month~’ subscription 
you must mention this 
Animal, Landscape, 


. OFFER 
B 


and Pictares for s 2-cent stamp. 


Portfolios, esch containing 12 #dmirable 


SIVES THREE MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION FR 


roductions of Studies and _ 
after original paintings in Ofl, Water Colors, and Pastels by some > 


icc best artists. Thus, Portfolio No. 1 contains 12 Exquisite ‘ 
Flower Subjecta, n 
de Longpr®; Portfolio No. 2: 
Portfolio 3: Figure Subjects; Portfolio 4: Fruits, Flowers, 
Portfolio 5: Land 
7: pr Designs. 
are some of the same pictures e 

. : ing art schools and academies, and in the Chicago High Schools, These portfolios full of 
beautiful pictures are PREMIUMS and are gwen in addition to the Color Plates which 


Paul 
aguire; 
and Still Life; , 
and Marines; Portfolio6: Genre, etc. Portfolio 
¢ contents of any one of the Portfolics, st our 
that are framed in thousands of cultivated homes; 


ainted for The Art Amateur by 
12 Animal $ tad'es, by Helene M 


go with every number of THE ART AMATEUR. 


beginning with any issue. That is, 
as ’ yourself of either Offer A or Offer B, 


when sending the $4.00. If you choose one of tne Portfolios, state if you prefer Flower, 
gure or Chins painting subjects. 


Specimen Copy of Tux Agt Amateur (with Color Plates and 8 Pages of Working Designs for all kinds of 
art work) sent for 25 cents ‘f this advertisement is mentioned. Our new illustrated catalogue of 300 Color Studies ’ 


| 
| 
t 


[F YOU WANT ~ 


THE 


~ BEST GARDEN 


in your neighborhood this season 


PLANT OUR FAMOUS 


See08"Prants 


all of which are described and illus- 
trated in our beautiful and entirely 
New Catalogue for 1896. Anew 
feature this season is the Free de- 
livery of Seeds at Catalogue prices to 
any Post Office. This ** New Cata- 
logue ’’ we will mail on receipt of a 
2-cent stamp, or to those who will state 
where they saw this advertisement, the 
Catalogue will be mailed Free! 


PETER HENDERSON & CO, 


35 & 37 Cortlandt St., New York. 


NEW, SEASONABLE 


Dry Goods 


are now on the counters from 
the very best markets of the 
world, at the lowest prices ever 
known for similar qualities. 


In Silks, In Dress Goods, 

In Coats, Capes, In Costumes, 
In Linens, In Underwear 
| In Muslins, In Cloths and Flannels, 
| In Hosiery, In Gloves, In Laces, 
In Handkerchiefs, In Shoes, 

‘In Millinery, In Shawls, 

In Waterproofs, In C ts, 

In Rugs, Mats {n Upho ry, 

In Muslin Underwear, etc., etc., 


our assortments are unsurpass- 
ed and prices most moderate. 

The Marit Orper Depart- 
MENT is better equipped than 
ever in the past for promptly 
and accurately serving our out- 
of-town patrons. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 
PhiJadelphia. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 





Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Richard A. French, 


Woolen Draper and Tailor, 
1017 WALNUT STREET, 
Second Floor. Philadelphia. 


Achoice selection of Woolens for Fall and Winter 
wear now in stock, 




















POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest U. S. Government Food Peport. 


RoyaLt BAKING POWDER ComPANY, 


106 Wall St., New York. 


Fearon & Co., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, | 


104 S. Fifth Street, Philad’a. 


High Grade Investment Securities a specialty. 
Long Distance Telephone 1971. 


S. P. CRANSTON, 
REAL ESTATE and Fire Insurance, | 


3961 HAVERFORD AVE. (near 40th St. and Lancaster Av.) 
2421 N. COLLEGE AVE. (near 25th St. and Girard Av.) 
Money to loan on Mortgage. Properties hhndled 


and rents and other collections made in all parts of 
the city. 


Eastern Nebraska Investments, 
Long or Short Time, 
Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 
Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 


BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. | 
JosEPH WEBSTER, WM. WEBSTER, | 
Y Cashier 


a 


PETER WRIGHT & SONS, 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 


for Travelers issued available in all parts of the world 
THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF PRIME INVEST- 
MENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
interest allowed on deposits 


| 
| 








Washington 


| nvestments. 


Reliable information furnished regarding in- 
vestments in all parts of Washington. Mort- 


gages collected and foreclosed, and purchasers | 


secured for property obtained through fore- 
closure. Money invested in absolutely safe secu- 
rities, drawing six and seven per cent. interest 
Philadelphia references 


CALVIN PHILIPS, 1 


201 AND 202 CALIFORNIA BUILDING, 


Tacoma, Washington. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 
No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a GENERAL Trust and BANKING Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts as 
Executor, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE,—executing Trusts of every kind,—REcEIVER, GUARDIAN, etc., ete. 
Laterest or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc., etc. 


President, Vice- Presidents, Secretary and Tredsurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. William M. Byrn. . 


Executive Commitice: Wm. H. Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, George B. Baker, John L. Blake, 
Francis A. White, Matt. C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdortft. 


THE GI ht ARD CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 


amnw TRUST CO. 


Bxecutes Trusts, 
Allows Interest 
= Se re 
° 








for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 


OFFICERS 

FFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer, 
WATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer, 

MANAGERS 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. GAW 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 
HENRY TATNALL, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DesteaBLe Forms of Lire and ENpowment INsvURANCE 
at actual Net Cost. It is PoRety Morvac; has Asserts of Twenty-Five MILLIONS and 
a Sugpivus of over Tages MrILitions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INCONTESTABLE. 

Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HARRY F. WEST. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jz., 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, 


ISAAC H.CLOTHIER, 

JOHN C. —_, 

PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON 
JOSIAH M. BACON. 











THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
This Company issues its cee ean ns ae - pi “ane but redeemable at 


the Company’s option after five years, with interest »t five per cenc. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able semi-aunually. This company also receives deposits, payabic by check. 


. DIRECTORS 
Phillip C. Garrett, N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, Thomas Williams, !r., John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Cuothier, John B Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W, Lippincott 
Francis R Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charlies Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Hen y Tatnall, 
Joseph E Gillingham, Charles Roberts. Stuart Wood. 


Joel J. Baily, George Lee, 





The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINI3- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and a from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice President, T. WISTAR BROW N; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA 8. WING; M of Insurance De ment, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant st Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


Cold or Exposed Rooms 


can be thoroughly and economically heated 
by a JACKSON VENTILATING GRATE. Each 
grate heats two or more rooms. 


Send for Catalogue No. 6. 
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oe Pp *, Jackson & Bro., 50 Beekman St., New York. 
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The planter’s success depends most upon good 
seed. The greatest measure of success comes 
from planting Gregory's Seeds. Better than 
others because Home grown and selected with 
$ greater care, from superior stock. All the 
newer varieties worth growing, all the old sorts 
that have proven best—vegetable and flower. 
J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, Marbichead, Mass. 
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